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PREFACE. 



The following attempt, which is published 
only as a specimen, originated, at the suggestion 
of a friend, in an earnest, though perhaps au- 
dacious desire, to realize in our own language 
something more of the spirit of the original 
than can be found in the version of Potter. 
The author is fully aware of the inadequacy of 
translations in general, and that they are properly 
called the wrong side of the tapestry; which, 
applying to all, applies still more forcibly to 
translations from the ancient languages into 
the modern. The times, customs, religion, and 
manners, are changed; words which vibrated 
on the ear, and went straight to the heart of 
an Athenian, causing a thrill through their 
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crowded theatres, are known to us only by the 
dim light of lexicons, context, and glossaries ; 
and even when understood, we search in vain 
for corresponding expressions in our own lan- 
guage. Words consecrated to religious usages, 
long since forgotten, become untranslatable: 
how, for instance, can we render such a word as 
itQoorpirtouQs ? (and yet, perhaps, the mere enuncia- 
tion of that word created an awful sensation 
arising from the combined effects produced by 
the horror of murder, and the terrors of super- 
stition) and an infinite number of others relating 
to laws, religion, and manners ? How render 
idioms so different from our own? Without 
taking into consideration the great power and 
force of a language appertaining to the most 
refined and civilized people of the workC to 
which we are indebted for all our terms of 
civility and science, and in which one word would 
sometimes require for its translation a whole 
sentence of a modern language, as, for instance, 
JM;t<zjf ataxia, ' a disposition to feel pleasure at 
the misfortunes of others ;' which makes a sen- 
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tence,and constitutes a maxim in Rochefeueault : 
* D y a toujour dana le malheur cPautriti quelque 
e&ose qui tie nous deplait pas.' 1 The me- 
chanism also of the ancient languages is so 
much more perfect, being without the signs of 
inflexion and declension, those necessary sup- 
ports of ruder and more unfinished dialects: 
the building/ to use their own expression, com- 
posed of fewer, but grander, and more compre- 
hensive materials (af**gi«7a ft\wt%, words which 
Would fill a cart), presents a front of Cydopian 
architecture, built for perpetuity; whilst modern 
writers are compelled to raise their edifices with 
act of parliament brick. Madame de Stael, in 

1 Lord Bacon (Essays) has beautifully touched on this 
disposition: ' There is a natural malignity, for there be 
that in their nature do not affect the good of others.* 

9 Every one knows our, Milton's ' Build the lofty rhyme/ 
which he borrowed from Aristophanes' Frogs, 'AAA' cJ 
Ttpwtos rtSr 'ItWyvwv irvgytttrxs fypaTa, vepva, and from 
Antipater's Epigram in the Anthologia, 'O rpayixbv <puhr)fAa 
xoj typvoeffffav doityv Hvpyw<ras ritapri it^wros h evBirlrj, 
both which passages refer to iEschylus ; but what is more 
applicable tomy present meaning, is apassage in Dionys. Hal. 
ntsp) ovvi* 6vo[L. in which he seriously compares the work of 
the composer to that of the builder, in a studied comparison. 

b2 
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her beautiful little work of Corinne, has very 
happily characterized the style of writing of 
the ancients : ' C'est ainsi que la poesie antique 
ne dessinait que les grandes masses, et laissait 
k la pensle de 1'auditeur k remplir les inter- 
yalles, k supplier les developpemens : en tons 
genres, nous autres modernes nous disons trop.' 
I cite this passage as a very profound and cha- 
racteristic description of the genius of Greek 
poetry; the principle laid down in which ob- 
servation must explain, once for all, the im- 
measurable distance that there must be between 
an, ancient original and a modern translation; 
that is, not only the difference between the 
genius of writers, but the still greater differ- 
ence between the genius of languages and ages. 
The Greek poetry pleased, and was imposing 
in its simplicity and nakedness : it has a charm 
perfectly impossible to be conveyed to those who 
have not read it in the original, and are not 
thoroughly imbued with it ; whereas an attempt 
at the same simplicity in an uncongenial and 
less powerful language, in a less poetical age 
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arid country, would produce only a displeasing 
effect, pretty nearly what would be produced 
by the exhibition of a modern beau, stript of 
-his clothes, by the side of the naked beauties of 
Antinous, Adonis, or Apollo. Hence translators 
**f these works run always between two rocks ; 
hence Pope is censured for too much embroidery, 
whilst Cowper is generally disliked for an un- 
pleasing, and almost deformed nudity. How- 
ever, it may be said of the former, that he has 
produced the finest specimen imaginable of that 
species of translation; whereas it maybe doubted 
whether the latter was qualified by nature to 
do justice to the other and more difficult style ; 
whether the mild and amiable author of the 
Sofa were not better calculated to blow the 
postman's horn, entering a country village, than 
the trumpet of Mars, shrouded in tempests, 
blowing to battle from the topmost towers of 
Ilion. 

But to return to our subject : the inversions 
also of the ancient languages admitted of a 
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greater scope for the management of a skilful 
artist in presenting his images in whatever form, 
opcfcr, or point of view was most suited to hie 
purpose ; on which topic Dion. Hal. up) wfl* 6*. 
dwells much, and elucidates at large the im- 
portance of the collocation of words, insisting 
that it is of more consequence than their se- 
lection; and giving examples from the first 
authors to prove that the whole character of 
style would change with the change of the 
position of the words. 1 

1 It must be acknowledged that the two passages from 
Homer ; the one : 

01 J* i'xpv dre rdXavra yvvyj XH V ^) T ^ &**$$ • 
*Hre rafyw* s^owa xcd itytoy d(up)$ dveXxsi. 

and the other : 

'&§ 6 ifpoorQ' httfujy xa) tilfpov xeko rwv<rQe)( 
Befyv%u)$ f xo'wof $e$paypJyos aipwroicoys. 

altered by Dion. Hal. for the sake of example, merely as to 
the position, without the change of one word, produce a 
miserable effect. 

How beautifully Thucydides puts before our eyes the 
long and winding course of a great river descending from 
the mountains, and flowing through a large champaign 
country ; its sweeps, and the lake that it forms ; without 
one word expressive of length or of winding, but by the 
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Those languages also admitted of u greater 
rariety of tropes, figures, and metaphors, (some 
of which, such, for instance, as hypallage, 1 

mere collocation of the words, and, as it were, tbe flow and 
sinuosity of the sentence ! See Dem. Phal. tsp) ip^yglag, 
who, by way of illustration, destroys the vivid picture, and 
makes the long-outstretched landscape vanish by a sub* 
division of the sentence. 

1 Of this figure, almost inexplicable to a mere English 
reader, the pages of the tragic poets abound with examples. 
In this play, 148 (Blomfield's edition) Neiytsajv rewrova 
(riiupwov is an hypallage: it might have been written, 
without the figure, <rvfjup6rcov, but there is no one but 
must see the greater force of the figure. I am sorry to see, 
in the excellent edition of Hippolytus, by Professor Monk, 
this figure misunderstood; where, in line 67, for Nakig 
sfacvrepeiav atikzv he substitutes Noiffi; svitxtlpf aV avXdv. 
Nator dv awXay no tragedian ever used. Ewtarigsiav 
avXay is precisely the xaXXiTtociSa re<pavov of Euripides, in 
the Hercules Furens, the xoAXMrafflgVou U%y\$, and the 
tyaXloif reffa&aquHTi of the same author in the Phcenissae, 
and the dpegoKOtroi jSAap^ai a-^ixpajy rexecvy in the Cy- 
clops. • In that terrific passage of the sacking of a town, in 
tbe ' Seven against Thebes,' a double hypallage occurs. 
BXa%a) J' aii^aroea-orcu rcOv etfi(ias m i$iw 'Apn*Qi<pe7$ /3fg- 
fuovrcu. But to return to this passage of the Hippolytus, 
MSS. and editions vary as to the reading of valey or 
yalsrs, but all with one consent read sfaasrepEiav. In an 
«vil hour, and without his usual discernment, did Val* 
cknaer object .to this reading, making at the same time the 
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though so frequent in the Greek tragedians, are 
yet unknown to modern languages) which gave 
a spring and soar to the wings of poets. From 
its infinite variety and richness, its plastic nature 
and the capacity of its compounds, the language 
accommodated itself to all varieties of natural 
talent, supplying compound epithets for the 
dithyrambics, 1 and metaphors for the tragedians, 
and equally answered to the buskined magni- 
ficence of J£schylus, the forensic subtlety of 
Euripides, and the soft and voluptuous colour- 
ing of Chaeremon.* The style of each great 

trite remark, that svitarsfna was an epithet of Diana. 
Why so it is, and bo it is used here ; but by hypallage it 
is coupled with aJAav. So is rtrpafidfuxriv an epithet of 
horses, and not of bridles; and yet Euripides joins it to 
tyaXloig by hypallage. The advocates of this alteration 
might as well read Tgr^dfMya in the Phoenisste. 

i See Arist Poet 37. 

« What can be more glowing or picturesque than the 
passage in this poet's CEneus, describing a party of young 
damsels found asleep in a beautiful grove by moonlight? 
The partial display of their charms, seen by the soft light 
of the moon, and contrasted with the dark shade of the 
scenery, forms a most lovely and picturesque image. Of 
the same tender description is a passage where Apollonius 
Ahodius has brought together in one view the. most soft 
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master kept aloof from that of another, and 
afforded to the public an infinite variety of 

and delicate subjects nature and art could supply; where a 
young girl is represented on her balcony, with joy painted 
on her face, looking at a full and beautiful moon through a 
muslin veil, held up to catch its beams. 

But now I am on the subject of Chseremon, I may be 
permitted* by the way, to restore a corrupt reading in his 
play of the Centaur, which stands thus in Schweighaeuser's 
Athenaeus: 

¥ Rv8ev fxh aikuSy el$ diteigova atgdrop 
'AyQsow &kij(0M korrgdtevorav y)8ovou$, 

where the word dXijQiw is evidently corrupt, and contrary 
to metre and sense. Schweighaeuser is very unfortunate in 
his conjecture, a^nXo'^cuy (a dactyl in the second place), 
and Fiorillo in his dxgoXoyw* I read dxiyyujv (without 
spears), an epithet which much heightens the beauty of the 
description, and prettily qualifies the metaphor. After repre- 
senting a field of flowers like an army in array, a description 
admirably adapted to represent their numbers and their 
thickness, the poet, by the subsequent limitation, removes 
what is foreign from his subject, the bristling of spears, 
and restores to his flowers their innocence and their harm- 
lessness. This manner of qualifying bold metaphors is very 
common in the Greek tragedians. See Arist. Poet. 35. 
Ttsp) fxeraQopa$. Tlpocrayogsv<rarra ri aAXoV^iov, diro^rja-ou 
rdiv ohcelwv n* olbv si rrjv dmtfta slitoi (ptdXrp pev'Apivuf, 
dx£ Soiyov* 

In the very pretty elegiacs of Hermesianax in Athen. xiii. 
there occur two fines extremely corrupt; which stand thus 
in Schweighaeuser's edition: 
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amusement. Of this contrast of styles, the Frogs 
of Aristophanes presents us with a most delight- 
ful and entertaining specimen in the ludicrous 



Ofy !* J%XfyyEV h %tfrx 0¥ %XM y WXXurv 
'Ay8f witwv thou Xowpanj h nfly. 



Read 



'Avtytatanr, &c. &c. 
Compare Apoll. Rhod. ii. 456. 

To7$ o yepwv tfdrteoro'iv, ln$ xa) d<pavgo$ fxowo, 

The reader will, I hope, forgive me for attempting to 
restore another passage from the Phineus of JEschylus, in 
Athen. x. 421, which is read thus in Schweighaeuser's 
edition : 

*Epvara,v oUf oropwros iv itpoSry x°W* 

It is evident that this is a description of Phineus at table, 
and the Harpys tearing away the meat from his mouth. 
The common reading is epvarlas olov, which approaches 
nearer what I conceive to be the true reading, ippva-ta^oy. 
'Pvcidfy), pigneror, aliquid prehendo, violenter id mihi 
vindicans; unde sensus generalior, ' vi prehendo/ Eur. 
Ion. 523. *A\l/6[uxi xov pvmdZco; ubi verbum pocridlfr, ' vio- 
Jenter prehendo,' opponitur *u> avrofuu, ' simpliciter tan- 
gere.' ^Ssch. Supp. 420. M^* Ityg p 1£ sSpiv UoXvdswy 
pv<ria<r&e7<rav, Nee cernas me & sedibus multorum Deorum . 
piolenter raptam. Ibid. 605. Kdppvridorovs, %vv r dtrvXla, 
fiforwvy Non violenter capias. Casaubon, Sch weighaeuser, and 
others, have made unfortunate conjectures on this passage. 
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contention between JEscbylns and Euripides, 
between the high-crested cwvaUer diction of the 
one and the slender Jtttngs and scrapings of the 
tongue of the other. In short, no two nearly 
contemporary poets of our own country could 
afford so striking a contrast, which must be 
ascribed not merely to the difference of their 
geniuses, but also to the great scope and versa- 
tility of their language. The most unskilful 
auditor of Athens might safely, on the recital 
even of one line, pronounce from which of the 
two poets it proceeded. 

These remarks naturally arise as objections 
to translations from the learned languages ; and 
it must be admitted that translations in general 
are but enjoyments at second hand, and that the 
wit and genius of great writers, particularly of 
poets, are untransferable and untransplantable ; 
and that there is a certain subtle gas about them 
which evaporates in the process of transfusion. 

Yet as the question now is, not as to the 
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inadequacy of translations in general, but as to 
the relative merit of such performances, it may 
be remarked that while the two great epics of 
antiquity have been rendered in our own lan- 
guage by some of the greatest geniuses of earlier 
and more modern times, the Gawin Douglases, 
the Chapmans, the Popes, and the Drydens, 1 
-the few remains come down to us of the no less 
celebrated Greek tragedians have not been 
equally fortunate; and with the exception of 
Cfascoyne, whose Phoenissae is partly an original 
composition, partly a close and very spirited 
translation, these master-pieces have never been 
attempted except nearly in our own times : and 
of those who have attempted them, general 
opinion is disposed to think but indifferently of 
Franklin and Wodhull in to to, and of Potter in 
his versions of Sophocles and Euripides, though 
inclined to make an exception in favour of his 
^Eschylus. This exception appeared to the 

1 The long list of the translators of Virgil, beginning 
with Gawin Douglas, closes in the late elegant and classical 
version of the iEneis by the Rev. Dr. Symraons. 
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author of the present attempt as unfounded, or 
as arising rather out of the nature of the original,, 
the beauties of which were of too transcendent 
a nature to be wholly obscured, than from any. 
great merit in the translator. 

The present translator is fully aware of his 
own deficiency, and is doubtful whether, with 
the best intentions in the world, he has suc- 
ceeded in advancing one step beyond him 
whom he condemns, if he has retouched even 
one line with effect, or made it one shade nearer 
the colour of the original. The only advantage 
of which perhaps this attempt can boast, is, that 
it is a more faithful transcript, and that the. 
nuinerous errors, totally subversive of the sende, 
to be met with in Potter, are avoided here. All 
that the reader can depend upon will be accuracy 
and correctness in rendering controverted pass- 
ages, mistaken not only by Potter, but by others 
of much greater erudition. The present trans- 
lator has striven to be as literal as possible, 
though not always with success ; and he has, 
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her i# afraid, from his own inability, often fallen 
into languor and diffuBeness. In his few notes 
Me has avoided as much as possible all the rocks 
and shoals of verbal criticism, wishing to make 
his readers (though sometimes perhaps taken 
within view of them) yet glide by them as easily 
as possible, in order only to show them the 
beauty of the scenery, and the grand and de- 
licious landscapes this poet affords. For the 
merit of the translation being the essence of the 
question, and the work being intended mostly 
for the benefit of English readers, the author 
will not encumber his few notes with any un- 
necessary display of quotation, or discussion of 
various readings, unless where it shall be ab- 
solutely indispensable for the illustration of dif- 
ficult and controverted passages : and he hopes 
the reader will believe that any animadversions 
upon the errors of Potter or others l are not 

1 Frequent mention occurs in my notes of Dr. Blomfield's 
edition, which could not be avoided, from respect to the 
authority of the editor, as well as the merit of the work. 
Though I hare had the misfortune to differ from that 
celebrated scholar in some instances, and have expressed 
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occasioned by ostentation, or a wish to detract 
from the fame of a respectable and elegant 
writer, who has the merit of being the first and 
the only translator of JEschylus ; but that they 
arise naturally from the subject, and that they 
could not have been avoided in an attempt to 
illustrate the text, and to vindicate his own 
version. For, to use the words of Plutarch in 
one of his Ethical Essays, abounding in good 
sense and justness of observation, the translator 
is fully sensible that dviagov Srto; aAA»* xa) poto? 

Sffaft o St d$o$a$ ktipov Ufa aura! (hfpuifjwos, eifot%Qy}f' 
Ttaartdntaun xa) pofrtxo* erw, urg bevSoKipeTv da-^yj^oyova-iv 

aXk*$ fiovxipwts — and he hopes also not to de- 
serve the character given by Longinus to 
Timaeus, that he was 'Axxor^W a/^^jxcfew lx«y- 

xrixoSrartf, lilow ii dpeitaio-fhirof. 

my dissent with candor, yet I must profess my obligations 
to him for the assistance as well as pleasure I have derived 
from his valuable edition. 
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The reader, perhaps, may not be sorry to gee 
the analysis of this {day by Schlegel, in his 
eloquent lectures on Dramatic Literature, Black's 
Translation, p. 96. 

' In Agamemnon it was the intention of 
JSschylus to exhibit to us a sudden fall from 
the highest pinnacle of prosperity and fame 
into the abyss of ruin. The prince, the hero, 
the general of the whole of the Greeks, in the. 
very moment when he has succeeded in con- 
cluding the most glorious action, the destruction 
of Troy, the fame of which is to be re-echoed 
from the mouths of the greatest poets of all 
ages, on entering the threshold of his house; 
after which he has long sighed, is strangled 
amidst the unsuspected preparations for a 
festival, according to the expression of Homer, 
' like an ox in the stall,' strangled by his faith- 
less wife; her unworthy seducer takes pos- 
session of his throne, and the children are con- 
signed to banishment, or to hopeless servitude. 
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* With the view of giving greater effect to 
this dreadful alteration of fortune, the poet has 
previously thrown a splendour over the destruc- 
tion of Troy. He has done this, in the first 
half of the piece, in a manner peculiar to himself, 
which, however singular, must be allowed to 
be impressive in the extreme, and to lay fast 
bold of the imagination. It is of importance 
to Clytemnestra not to be surprised by the 
arrival of her husband ; she has therefore ar- 
ranged an uninterrupted series of signal fires 
from Troy to Mycenae to announce to her that 
great event. The piece commences with the 
speech of a watchman, who supplicates the 
Gods for a release from his toils ; as for ten 
long years he has been exposed to the cold dews 
of night, has witnessed the various changes of 
the stars, and looked in vain for the expected 
sigMl; at the same time he laments hi secret 
the internal ruin of the royal house. At this 
moment he sees the blaze of the long-wished- 
for fires, and hastens to announce it to his mis* 
tress. A chorus of aged persons appears, and 
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in their songs they trace bade the Trojan war, 
throughout all its eventful changes of fortun*, 
from its first origin, and recount all the pro- 
phecies relating to it, and the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, at the expense of which the voyage of 
the Greeks was purchased. Clytemnestra de- 
clares the joyful cause of the sacrifice which 
she orders, and the herald, Talthybius, im- 
mediately makes his appearance, who, 4& an 
eye-witness, announces the drama of the con** 
quered and plundered city consigned as a prey 
to the flames, the joy of the victors, and the 
glory of their leader. He displays with re- 
luctance, as if unwilling to shJule the brilliancy 
of his picture, the subsequent misfortunes of 
the Greeks, their dispersion, and the shipwreck 
suffered by many of them— an immediate sym- 
ptom of the wrath of the Gods. We easily see 
how little the unity of place was observed by 
the poet, and that he rather avails himself of 
the prerogative of his mental dominion over 
the powers of nature, and adds wings to the 
circling hours in their course towards their 
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dreadful goal. Agamemnon now comes, borne 
in a sort of triumphal procession; and seated 
in another car, laden with booty, follows Caa- 
tandra, his prisoner of war, and mistress, accord- 
ing to the privilege of the heroes of those days. 
Clyteranestra greets him with hypocritical joy 
and veneration ; she orders her slaves to cover 
the ground with the most costly embroideries 
pf purple, that it might not be touched by the 
loot pf the conqueror. Agamemnon, with sage 
moderation, refuses to receive, an honour due 
only tq the Gods; at last he yields to her in- 
vitations, and eaters the house. The Chorus 
then begins to utter dark forebodings. Clyte- 
mnestra return* to allure Cassandra to her de- 
struction by the art of soft persuasion. The 
letter remains dumb and motionless; but the 
queen is hardly gone, when, seized with a pro- 
phftp? rage, she breaks out into the most per* 
pkgipg lamentations; afterwards unveils her 
prophecies more distinctly to the Chorus : she 
amp in her mind all the enormities which have 
taflu perpetrated in that house: the repast of 
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Thyestes, which the sun refused to look on$ 
the shadows of the dilacerated children — appear 
to her on the battlements of the palace. She 
also sees the death prepared for her master; 
and, although horror-struck at the atrocious 
spectacle, as if seized with an overpowering 
fury, she rushes into the house to meet her 
inevitable death: we then hear behind the 
scenes the sighs of the dying Agamemnon. 
The palace opens : Clytemnestra stands beside 
the body of her king and husband — an un- 
daunted criminal, who not only confesses the 
deed, but boasts of it as a just requital for 
Agamemnon's ambitious sacrifice of Iphigenia. 
The jealousy towards Cassandra, and the crimi- 
nal union with the unworthy iEgisthus, which 
is first disclosed after the completion of the 
murder, towards the conclusion of the piece, 
are motives which she throws entirely into the 
back-ground, and hardly touches on : this was 
necessary to preserve the dignity of the subject. 
But Clytemnestra would have been improperly 
portrayed as a weak woman seduced from her 
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duty ; she appeared with the features of that 
heroic age, so rich in bloody catastrophes, in 
which all the passions were violent, and in 
which, both in good and evil, men exceeded the 
ordinary standard of later and more puny ages. 
What is so revolting, what affords such a deep 
proof of the degeneracy of human nature, as 
the spectacle of horrid crimes conceived in a 
pusillanimous bosom ? When such crimes are 
to be portrayed by the poet, he must neither 
endeavour to embellish them, nor to mitigate 
our horror and aversion. The consequence 
which is thus given to the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
has this particular advantage; that it keeps 
within some bounds our discontent at the fall 
of Agamemnon. He cannot be pronounced 
wholly innocent; an earlier crime recoils on 
his own head; and besides, according to the 
religious idea of the ancients, an old curse hung 
over his house : JSgisthus, the contriver of his 
destruction, is a son of that very Thyestes on 
whom his father Atreus took such an unnatural 
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revenge ; and this fatal connexion is conveyed 
to our minds in the most vivid manner by the 
Chorus, q&d more especially by the prophecies 
of Cassandra*' 



THE ARGUMENT. 



FROM THE GREEK. 



Agamemnon, taking his departure for Ilion, made 
a promise to Clytemnestra, that if he took that city 
he would signify the event to her the same day by 
beacon signal: consequently Clytemnestra stationed 
a man, whom she hired to be on the look out, to 
watch the promised signal ; who, as soon as he saw 
it, made his report. She sends for a number of the 
elders of the city, of whom the Chorus is composed, 
to tell them of the promised signal having been seen. 
On hearing the intelligence! they sing a paean, or 
song of triumph. Not long after Talthybius arrives, 
and gives an account of what had happened on the 
voyage home : Agamemnon then makes his appear- 
ance, advancing in a chariot drawn by mules, and 
followed by another chariot, also drawn by mules, 
in which were the spoils of war, and the captive 
Cassandra. He passes on, and enters into the house 
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in company with Cly temnestra ; but Cassandra, be- 
fore she enters the palace, is seized with the pro- 
phetic inspiration, and predicts her own death and 
that of Agamemnon, and the murder of his mother 
by Orestes, and rushes in furiously like one going to 
die, having cast away her insignia as a prophetess. 
This part of the play is much admired as full of horror 
and intense pathos. The conduct of iEschylus is 
singular in this respect, that he makes Agamemnon 
be killed on the stage. ' As to Cassandra, without 
describing her death, the dramatist shows her lying 
dead. He has also introduced JSgisthus and Cly- 
temnestra justifying themselves on the score of the 
murder ; the one on account of the murder of Iphi- 
genia, and the other on account of the atrocious con- 
duct of Atreus to his father Thyestes. 

The play was acted in the archonship of Philocles, 
in the second year of the 80th Olympiad, Xenocles 
of Aphidnae being the Choregus. 



AGAMEMNON 



,y ' 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 



Agamemnon, king qfMycence 1 (here called Argos). 

^Egisthus, ^first-cousin to Agamemnon. 

Clytemnestra, wife of Agamemnon, sister of Helen. 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam, a captive princess. 

Herald. 

Watchman. 

Chorus of Argive Elders. 



1 It is remarkable that the portals of this very ancient city, surmounted by 
lions, as described by Pausanias, are still in existence; a remnant of that 
Cyclopian architecture, which is still to be seen in the walls of Tiryns, and 
a proof of the ancient power and civilization of Greece anterior to the records 
of Maeonian song. 
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Watchman. 

For ever thus? O keep me not, ye Gods, 
For ever thus, fiVd in the lonely tower 
Of Atreus' palace, from whose height I gaze 
O'erwatch'd and weary, like a night-dog still 
Fix'd to my post : meanwhile the rolling year 
Moves on, and I my wakeful vigils keep 
By the cold star-light sheen of spangled skies. 
The pole is studded o'er ; above the rest 
Flame the bright rulers of the midnight hour ; 
Who shed an influence on us mortal men, 
And change our seasons as they roll along. 
Now my eyes watch to see th' appointed signal, 
The fire in the horizon, whose red dawn 
Will spread the downfal of proud Hion's towers 
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Swifter than noisy fame or rumouring tongues : 

For so I do interpret the command, l 

And read her thoughts who gave it, haughty soul, 

Our queen, a man in counsel ; meanwhile here, 

Standing or walking, through the night I ply, 

Or snatch uneasy rest on pallet stretched, 

Sprinkled by dews, unvisited by dreams ; 

For Fear keeps watching, lest I close my eyes 

Outright, or nodding gravitate to sleep. 

Meanwhile it pleases me by fits to pipe, 

Or sing some roundelay; for song has charms 

To pass dull time, and wheedle drowsy sleep : 

Then sad thoughts cloud me, and past times recur, 

And gloomy recollections of this house, 

Changed, oh ! how changed since first I knew these walls* 

When all was order, and due service glad ! 

1 A few words may perhaps be required in vindication of this version, as 
a late very learned editor has changed the reading into fajrifo*, an old reading 
of Robortelli and the Venetian MS. I have kept the common reading 
*X?rf£a>, which signifies voyu/£u>, and the watchman here meaning to speak 
positively uses the doubting word iXnY&w or »o/u/?<*, ' I think/ just as the 
Americans use the word ' I guess,' though intending a greater degree of 
positiveness than the word would seem to imply. 'EX*-'?" for yoyu/gw. Eur. 
Ion. 348. &rjpa$ trQt tov Sifonpov >far/£ei x7«»«7». Eur. Hipp. 97* *H xiv 
Stolen roL-jrh ihirlfrte rtfa ; Potter has very properly censured Stanley for 
his mistake in rendering 'av^SouXo*, ' viro insidiantem;' but has himself 
fallen into a greater error in rendering it ' thinking of her lord.' The 
meaning very clearly is, as I have rendered it, ' a man in counsel,' ' a manly- 
minded woman.' Sophocl. in Stob. tit lxxiii 

KaT ipfotvl* yap ofcov otvSptfptMtv yu>>J. 
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But may the night-star of good news appear, 
The darkling fire ; good news to them and me, 
A happy riddance of my nightly toils. 

[Beacon is seen. 
O hail, thou lamp of darkness ! in the night 
Shedding the splendour of diurnal beams, 
Bringing to Argos jubilee and joy, 
And many a choir with thy eventful light 

Io,Io! 
Quick with this news to Agamemnon's queen, 
That, from her bed quick rising, through the house 
She may her holy orisons begin, 
With loud acclaim and Orthian minstrelsy, 
To greet this beacon; if indeed the town 
Of Troy be taken, as this fire announces. 
Strike up the prelude ! I will lead the dance, 
And J>e the first among the merry throng ; 
For I shall now put down upon the board ' 



1 Toe Wwot<£» yap iff irtaStra fyao/xut. In the interpretation of this pass- 
age Schutz has made two errors; one, in rendering xto-fora. ' lapsa,' another 
in coupling «J with Qfao/uu. EJ is generally used with rfttfiai in a general 
sense, but not in a game of dice, at least not in this passage, nor in the 
one quoted by Dr. Blomfield from Sophocles apud Stob. tit. cviii. iripynv 
ft) Ta/xx$<r6>Ta xee) fit^co icpixtt, nor in the one quoted from Plato de Repub. 
10, 604. (Sairtp Iv xtfftw tttoVk vplg rk v*xt<jjxot* rtOtcQou ra icpay/maTa, 
which two last words Dr. Blomfield, as well as Musgrave, omitted in citing the 
passage, though they should have been cited as forming a material part of the 
phrase. 
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The lucky fortunes of my master's house, 

From the good throw this torch-light watch has made. 

Thrice six the main ! Ay, ay, a lucky throw ; 

And all my watching turns out well at last. 

But O for his arrival ! O this hand 

Held out to touch my much-loved monarch's hand ! 

Hush! for the rest I'm silent; a great seal 

Closes my lips : could it but find a voice, 

The house itself, the very walls would speak on't 

Distinct. So far to those who 're in the secret; 

To those who are not, I 'm as dumb as Lethe. 

, [Exit Watchman, 
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Enter Chorus. 

chorus. 
Nine years are past, and now the tenth 

Rolls on apace, 
Since the chiefs of Atreus' race, 
Priam's antagonists, 
Each with his sceptre graced, each on his throne 

i 

Seated by Jove, firm yoke of warrior kings. 
Led from this shore their martial train, . 
A thousand ships, which spread the main, 
The equipage and soldiery of Greece, 

Clanging as they went afar 

The loud embattled cry of war ; 
Like vultures, who have lost their cradled young, 
The callow nurslings of their aerie steep, 

In mazy melancholy sweep 
With their wings' oary steerage, wheel around 

Their desolated beds, 
Mourning apart in deep untrodden glades : l 



1 So I have rendered ixnarkig aAyicn, literally, ' mourning out of the 
paths, mourning in unfrequented and untrodden places,' which appears more 
natural and poetical, as well as more correct, than the tortuous explanation 
of the fthobast, adopted by Heath, Dr. Blomfield, and Stanley. The Scho- 
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But he who sits supreme, 

Apollo, Pan, or Jove, 
Lists to the wailing of the birds above, 
Each piercing woful scream, 
And sends Erinnys on the felon's heels, 
The after-punisher of outrage past : 

Hast asserts that Ixwartoig is put for 2xrfar/afy, and that the epithet, though 
formally agreeing with aXyt ?<, yet really applies to nation. Admitting the 
hypellage, yet the word Ixxarton could not mean ' sublatorum,' as Stanley 
has rendered it, whereas the sense I have given it is the natural and easy 
one. The verb Ixiraritv is used by Diogenes Laertius to describe the philo- 
sopher Epimenides abstracting himself from society, and going into a wilder- 
ness in quest of simples. 'Exit<xtk» «*yo? then is * a mourning in a wilderness.* 
Potter has avoided the word, and lost the image. 

The expression in this passage of n&o* IpTe&fyan t\$er&rrtf is absurdly 
understood by Potter and others as equivalent to the English phrase ' losing 
their pains,' which is refuted by the epithet fyuwoT^ij. nl»ov IpraXfy** 
means ' the young birds themselves, the tender object of the care of their 
parents' (so forcible and comprehensive is the Greek language in the hands 
of a poet). In short, it means, by a bold figure, what would be expressed in 
common Greek thus; Ikiffavng robs ipraXlyovg l<p' ofr wtwovrixtrtf J«». 
Euripides, Hercules Fur. 1039. has an exactly parallel passage : *0 8* u>g rtg 
$pn$ axrtpo* xotTOtcThatv '&$*>« riximn ; that is, in prose, t«x>« axrtpot. Zt* « 
wfaaf T«TX»jxa;f t»j. Spenser, whether from imitation, or more probably 
from poetical coincidence, elegantly uses the same figure in speaking of a 
hind deprived of her young. 

' Right sorrowfully mourning her bereaved cares.* 

It is really mortifying to see a fine passage so ill-used : Musgrave is the least 
delinquent, who would read r£»ov for n£»ov, though that would be to take a 
plume from the poet : but one cannot help feeling angry with Stanley, Potter, 
and Dr. Blomfield for rendering faitr&ms *6>n opraXfyw U/iMrijpx ' losing 
their pains in guarding the beds of their young,' instead of ' losing their un- 
fledged and bed-reposing cares.' What great poet, instead of positively and 
directly stating such a calamity, would state it thus by circumlocution, and 
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So Atreus' sons, "gainst Alexander false, 

Sends Jove the Hospitable, King of Kings, 

Preparing store of struggles .fierce 

All along the tented field. 

Fought for the fair twice-ravish'd maid : 

Many a limb-relaxing stour 

In battle's heavy noontide hour, 

Limbs with labour overspent, 

Staggering knees in conflict bent 

On the dusty floor of Mars, 

Onsets loud, and shiv'ring spears, 

While Greeks alike and Trojans toil : 

Now all this rage and fierce turmoil. 

All goes e'en now by will of Destiny, 

And Fate must end it, howsoe'er it be ; 

For vain are tears and mortal cries, 

And the drink-off 1 rer's sacrifice, 

To soothe th' inexorable shrines 

Where the dim taper never shines. 

But we, time-stricken with dishonoured age, 

Too weak in that brave jnuster to engage, 



as it were by induction ? as if losing their pains was a loss to be considered 
when they had lost their young themselves ! What a style of writing ! 
Besides Itfifwr^pn does not mean guarding a bed, but keeping a bed, or lying 
in a bed, and is here applied to the young ones lying in their nest. And this 
is Ike Tory sense it is used in in line 1424 of this play, and this is the very 
scats Hesychias gives the word, referring to this very passage. 
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Stay here behind, 

Incumbent on our staves, 
That help our childish strength along : 
For the soft marrow of young tender years 
Is weak like age, unfit for works of Mars; 
And so pale Eld, whose sap is dead, 
And its leaves already shed, 
Now on three legs, its race near run, 
Moves like a shadow in the sun. 

But thou, what news, what tidings hast thou heard, 

Daughter of Tyndarus, our royal queen ? 

What message fair has won thy ear, 

To make thee thus the busy rites prepare, 

And all the solemn stir of sacrifice ? 

See ! all the altars of our city Gods, 

The powers of Heav'n above, and Hell below, 

With heap'd oblations blazing glow. 

On each side see the flames arise, 

Sloping upwards to the skies, 

Whilst the royal censer ppur* 

Of liquid oil its amber stores, 

Dewing soft the holy fire, 

And candied cakes in odorous fumes expire. l 

1 I am aware I owe an apology for the laxity of the version of this whole 
passage, niheant i* * toft of cake used in sacrifice, Ate partJcmto form ami 
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What means all this ? communicate, unfold 
Whatever is fitting to be told : 
Cure me of evil-thoughted care, 
Which one while makes my soul despair, 
And one while fair-eyed Hope, between 
This light of sacrifices seen, 

ingredients of which being now unknown to us, we must content ourselves 
with its generic name. It appears to me, that amongst the Attic writers the 
proper and primary sense of this controverted word is a sacrificial cake. The 
passage cited by Musgrave on Eur. Ion. 225. from Pausanias' Arcad. 237. 
is very explicit. Uififxara. Vk ixtyutpta. In) roD (3wp.ou xa^ynaav, & TCtK&vwg 
xaXoffw in xa) if )/**{ *A9ip«%i. This appears the proper sense : so it is used 
in Eur. Ion. 225. Rlph IfoVotTi WAaw xpl Ufim. So in Helen. 1333. Bay*oif 
r a<p\ixroi nikavot. So Ion. 707* KaXX/^\oya jr/Xavov. The fragment of 
Eur. Erecth. cited by Suidas, v. ZfXifou (though obscure in itself) is suf- 
ficiently clear to illustrate this meaning. Kot) fiot jroX&» yap viKaw* ix*(pirn 
So/uaw, <bp6>.a<» ffgXfyciQ toV&i mtpbw y*6y\g y where Suictas raVJt c$\froig 
(a sort of round cake, called a meen) m\Anvs «Jpjxo EupAr&u »'Epx6i7. 
This being its proper, original, and plain meaning, it is occasionally used by 
the poets in a secondary or metaphorical sense, as when ^Bschylus says 
jr«Xaj>of alparoo-Tay},?, « a cake of blood,' or Euripides kfpi&n nix$cm> 'a cake 
or lump of foam.* It is obvious that these are highly poetical and me- 
taphorical expressions, and are not to be taken as the strict sense of the 
word. A good deal of confusion has arisen amongst eoruBM&tators from 
not distinguishing between the primary and secondary acceptation of this 
word. 

There is however besides a difficulty in this passage as to the regimen of 
the word »•*&<*/, which the Scholiast perceived, who proposed to understand 
mjxifyftiow, the poet describing the sudden bustle ef the sacrifice, and the 
SMrifirial takes, the a-ftati o/, carrying out of the palace (/u^df*) to feed the 
flames. Or nthoivy, perhaps, depends on (papfiao-ffophrii as raprryoptatg does, 
middthimftxpta-^otng is no more than ( oil,* as niXony fi+klffens is ' honey,' in 
a~fragjment of the Cress® in Athen. xiv. 604. K«i Tiara xa\ xpvmrk (a sort 
of ieajtBBt ia fiiauiri) TJf f |o'uOott^ou wKfaw pufJeaig ifO^wp §*fcu/uf»«. 
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Drives away heart-eating pain, 
And restless sad surmising vain. 

The song, from heav'n descending. 

Breathes inspiration's swell, 

And prompts my soul to tell l 

What on the road the chiefs befell, 

Victorious omen sending ; 

What sights of augury were seen 

By the two-throned Achaean kings, 

Leading the host of Grecia's flower; 

The warlike eagle tow'ring in the air, 

To lead them to the Trojan land, 

With sword and spear, and venging hand. 

When unto the kings of men 

Two kings of birds in apparition came ; 

One all in plumes of raven black, 

One with his pennons white behind; 

Seen beside the palace gate, 

On the spear-hand, and by the seat of state, 2 

1 "En ykp dctfdo xarax>tUi UtiO& fXoKxa* 'AAxofcv aCftfpimt aiatv. So Dr. 
Blomfield has most happily emended this passage, with only a change in 
accents, which produces a substantial effect I have been too lax in my 
version* 

8 Potter has been guilty of an omission in not rendering this particularity 
of description x'fa '* fopwrlXrou, literally, ' on the spear-hand,* that is, 
' the right,' as we say in English ' the sword-arm.' Dr. Blomfield observes that 
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Where they had borne a mother hare, ' 
Loaded with her brood within, 
Who had run her last that day, 
And stood with outspread wings devouring of their prey. 



Schneider was the first who pointed out this meaning, which is sufficiently 
plain of itself: Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 

As flame they part, 
Half wheeling to the shield, half to the spear. 

'£» ttyoucri* I fear I have not rendered correctly by ' seat of state.' I suspect 
it has a technical meaning, drawn from the science of augury, and refers to 
the perch of the eagles. 

1 In vindication of my own and Potter's version of this plain passage I 
must express my regret at Dr. Blomfield having recalled the old and corrupt 
reading of Aldus, Robortelli, and Turnebus (low para), which Stephens 
altered into fywxJ/t*o»a, which reading has maintained its place ever since. 
The whole passage stands thus in the Glasgow Edition. 

Boerx6/xe>oi Xay/yar, iptxiSfiovet <pip/Aari^ ytvwx* 
BXa6i»Ta \ot<rQ(un> $p6[Ao». 
Not is there a plainer passage in the whole play, viz. ' Devouring a hare, or 
one of hare kind, very big with young,— overtaken in her last course.' But 
Dr. Blomfield reads Boral/tu vo* Xay/nav, iptxufietra (pipfiara^ yfryay, BXa&jrca 
XotaQiw* ty6fian>. Bxa€iVra, says he, agrees with QipfioiT* : a very good concord 
in grammar, but a most strange and miraculous one in sense. What ! eat the 
hare's embryos, overtaken in their last course ? Who ever heard of embryos 
running a race? hay hen yiywv is periphrastically used for \ayu», with 
which word (understood) the participle $KuGhr* agrees, agreeably to the 
observation of Porson on Hecuba, 293 : ' Cum enim personam rircumlo- 
cutione significant Graeci, quam citissim£ ad ipsam personam revertuntur. 
Homerus igitur nunquam aiti 'b/>j 'HpaxKrji^Hirtp^ sed B/>j ¥ H|3«xXiji^*Ocmp. 
The poet is speaking of the hare pursued, overtaken, and devoured : the 
pregnancy of the animal (which has given birth to such fatal blunders) is 
introduced only as an additional circumstance, and a descriptive peculiarity 
aggravating compassion, agreeably to the humane superstition of the ancients, 
which in this amiable peculiarity resembled the humanity to animals incul- 
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yElinon ! iElinon i ' ring the peal, 
And pray for conquest and for weal. 

The prophet of the Host, with holy view 
Glancing o'er all the martial train, 
The warlike sons of Atreus twain 
Hid in the wings of those devourers knew, 

And thus portentous spoke : 
' In time this inroad shall overthrow 
Troy and Priam's royal state ; 
Black-haired Moera* there shall stand, 
Sacker of the lofty town, 
And all within the mighty towers, 
Beasts and people, sweep away. 

cated by the Jewish law, of which Clemens Alex, speaks, Strom, ii. A»rtxpbe 
y£* xa\ tea. r&» £<£a» xuo$opi7, 6 topis wx iniTpiirn, otyfit £f AiroWxy, 
cQtyi&ZtcrQoU) fneutp6$tv bcitryjln ti}» •fytpttcu r&» »lg *v$pwnwg i&xo&rrcrt'. 

1 I hare thought right to keep this word as the tune or burden of a 
mournful song, probably originating from the lamentations of the Muse over 
her son Linus. So SouXo* was the name of the reapers' song, from the word 
fouXof signifying ' sheaves,' constituting the burden of it, the reapers singing 
x\i7<rro* ojAon, eJXey lib, lw\w In. So the bakers, millers, weavers, &c. had 
their appropriate songs, as may be seen in Atheneeus, xhr. 619. So there wen? 
also songs called Eriphanis, from the sad fate of the poetess Eriphanis, 
recorded in Clearchut* Erotics, of which we have a very pretty fragment, much 
in the style of Cervantes' Luanda: and also one called Calyca, from the tragic 
romaunt of a nymph of the same name, ennobled by the muse of Stesichorus. 

* The goddess Fate. Though this word may sound strange to English 
ears, yet I am informed that to tins day at Athens the Moerae under that 
name* have certain rises paid to them. 
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O but, ye Gods ! let no supernal woe, 
Bursting from heaven with thickest gloom, 
Hang night upon the mighty bridle-bite 
Of forged steel, that gleam o'er all the field, 
Moving embattled toward the towers of Troy ; 
For Dian chaste, if I areed aright, 
Gives signs of grudge against your house, 
Wroth with Jove's dogs, yclad in mighty wings, 
Who ate the hare, and in her all her brood ; 
She hates the eagle's feast, imbrued with woful blood. 
iElinon ! iElinon ! ring the peal, 
And pray for conquest and for weal. 

But may the beauteous virgin queen, ! who loves 
Youngling lions, fierce and fell, 
And all who in the forest dwell, 



1 1 translate this passage as it stands in the Glasgow Edition, in the usual 
and natural way of understanding it, as the invocation of Calchas to Diana; 
only far tdrti I would read a'-nj, which Hesychius explains *whf\pwrou Schutz 
?ery properly saw the difficulty in the word <xi™7, which he consequently 
changed to «#t#. In short, in this word, and in riew vtp, lies the difficulty 
of die passage, and not in %p6aus, or duVro*;. 

I cannot conceive why so many commentators should have quarrelled with 
kbrrut, but to those who do, the old editions present another very good 
reading, &\*to*;, acknowledged by Hesychius (who explains it SmvoZ* 
fogypoff), and which I have followed in my version. But aivrots is the 
reading of one MS. (the Medicean), and of the Scholiast, as appears from 
his explanation, to<V ixtaQai fmrpi ov fova/tu'iro*;, ' not being able to follow 
their mother.' This meaning is adopted by Schutz and Dr. Butler, who are 
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Cubs and whelps, and sucking fawns, 
Of all the beasts who range the lawns, 
May she fulfil these doubtful signs of joy, 
Which from the eagle's apparition come, 
Partly right well, but partly mhfd with woe. 
Paean Ieian ! to thee I cry : l 
Ah ! may no angry storms deform the sky ! 

charged with absurdity by Dr. Blomfield for employing such an epithet, he 
says, towards unborn foetuses. The charge of absurdity, however, does not 
Heat their door, but at. that of Dr. Blomfield, who has committed a great 
oversight in ascribing such a meaning to the word Af^coir, in spite of all the 
authorities to the contrary to be found in his own glossary, all of which, 
Hesychius, Etymologicum Magnum, and Scholiast, render the. word ' the 
young whelps.' To say then that the young whelps were too weak to follow 
their mother, is a natural description, and no absurdity at all. 

I cannot conceive why Dr. Blomfield should have taken this whole passage 
out of the mouth of Calchas, and put it into that of the Chorus, where its 
effect is truly miserable, and where, if it has any meaning at all, it is that of 
a side scene-direction in a modem German play. 

I had almost forgotten to notice Potter's mistake, who, following his blind 
guide Pauw, transforms these young lions into ' spangled dew-drops of the 
lawn.' 

1 Calchas here, to avert the coming evils, which he sees with a prophet's 
eye, invokes Apollo under the name of Pssan Ieian : 'I^of a paronym from 
the word ?4 9 an invocation, used solemnly three times in libations. The 
Greek writers, with one consent, prose and verse, give it a wrong etymology 
and meaning, being ignorant of any language but their own, deriving it from 
njyui, * jaculor,' and deduce it from the supposed words of Latona to her son 
Apollo, when about to encounter the serpent, h, *«*, ' strike, son.' But the 
word is undoubtedly the Hebrew n* jah. See Diod. Sic. i. 59. **{& l\ rtf; 
'louiatoi; Muhtyjv t&v law nrtxa.K6vfitvov Oib», and Wesseling*s learned note, 
where he accuses Cyril of want of faith in omitting this word in the citation 
of thjs passage in his controversy with Julian. Macrobiils, Saturn, xviii. stfil 
more clearly gives this identical title to Apollo : * Oraculum Apollinis Clarii ; 
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Nor Goddess ere they sail, yon ships detain 
With slow, long-working tempests on the main, 
Calling aloud — f Give me some other rite, 
1 Some other blood to drink ; 
c Slay me that fair two-footed beast.' 
horrid victim, which no mouth can taste ! 
Ha ! from the dropping blood arises rife 
Discord and consanguineous strife, 
And woman's deadly rage, with black'ning face be- 
hind. 
Homeward returning see her go, 
And sit alone in sullen woe ; 
And child-avenging Anger waits, 
Guileful and horrid at the palace gates.' 

Such were the words that from old Calchas' mouth 
Spoke promise good in loud prophetic tone ; 
And, taught by birds that cross'd the royal march, 
Sung the loud destinies of the royal house. 



aKud quoque nomen Soli adjicitur, qui in iisdem sacris versibus inter cetera 
vocatur Iao.' The probability is, that all the names of the Grecian Gods are 
Oriental (as, for instance, the two names of Athene and Minerva come from 
two Hebrew words, signifying ' to spin'), and the Greeks in vain seek their 
derivation within the pale of their own language. ' Paean' probably means 
' Healer,' as Macrobius : ' Virgines Vestales ita indigetant Apollo Medice, 
Apollo Paean.' 
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And now in unison with him, 
iElinon ! yElinon ! ring the peal, 
And pray for conquest and for weal. 

Jove ! I invoke thee by the name of Jove, ! 

If so that title thou dost love, 

Whoe'er thou art, mysterious One above : 

Reflecting much, nought can I find but thee, 

Thou mighty PowV ! so let my soul be free, 

Nor dread misnomer of thy deity ; 

For he, thy predecessor great, 

All arm'd with giant confidence elate, 



1 For the clearer understanding this passage by the English reader, it is 
merely necessary to observe that the ancients in their solemn invocations to 
their Gods were extremely superstitious, and fearful of giving offence by 
using wrong names, or misapplying their titles. So Orpheus, xtp) a/0o>», 720. 
fiax&pwn apfaro* ix&ffrw Ouvo/xa, riptroyrat ykp iv^v x* ri( •» TiX/ryo - * 
MvffTtxlv at fin an iinvvvjuioy ovpocnwwv. Expressions of a similar feeling, and 
in the mouth of a Christian, occur in an ancient panegyric of Constantine, 
quoted by Gibbon, voL iii. c. 20. ' Summe rerum Sator, cujus tot nomina 
sunt quot linguas gentium esse voluisti, quern enim te ipsedici velis, scire non 
possumus.' The Chorus here is invoking Jupiter, now the Supreme Power, 
Uranus and Saturn being dispossessed. This is the plain sense of the passage, 
as the Scholiast, Dr. Blomfield, and I understand it ; and Potter, making 
it, as he calls it, ' a general reflection,' has wandered wide into the regions 
of English pindaricks. But I ought to remark, that the line I have rendered 
' all arm'd with giant confidence elate,' is a poor substitute for the original, 
Tlctppifyv Qp&ait fytfo/v, which presents the magnificent, but to us incon- 
gruous image, of a giant all steeled for battle, and bearing his boldness like 
a tree bearing its blossoms. 
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Has been of yore, 
And is no more. 
And He, who second came, 
Is but a name, 
By champion victor in the fight 
Vanquished and turn'd to flight : 
But ready be the Paean loud to ring, 
And Jove's triumphal praises sing, 
(Wise is the man who adores th' Eternal King) 
Jove the great God, 
Who show'd us mortals wisdom's road, 
And who by sapient rule 
Has made adversity instruction's school. 
Fear draws the curtains oft at night, 
And makes the sleeper think of woe, 
By coward conscience struck 
In midnight's secret hour; 
And those, who would not learn before, 
Have learnt perforce great Virtue's power, 
Gift of the Gods, who sit enthroned above 
On azure blazing thrones and seats of living might. 

But the great chieftain of the Argive fleet 
Stood with his soul collected and attempered firm 

To Fortune's veering breath, 
Silent, nor oped his mouth to blame the seer; 

c2 
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What time at Aulis' refluent flood, 
On Chalcis' strand, * 
The Grecian host was bound, 
And their proud navy staid, 
Which made their heroes droop, and all their stores to 

fail : 
And winds disastrous vex'd the waves, 
Issuing from Strymon's northern caves, 
Bringing unwelcome rest and odious holiday 
To mighty chieftains with their cuirass braced ; 
And famine to beleaguer'd hosts 
In the fretting harbour pent, 
With tossing ships, and cables' strain. 

But when the prophet now, with horrid clang, 
In midst of the assembled chieftains rang 
So dread a peal, and told the woful means 
To stay the ravings of the winter storm, 
And Dian's horrid mystery stood reveal'd ; 
The sons of Atreus, starting from their thrones, 
Dash'd to the ground their sceptres, nor withheld 
The bursting tears that dew'd their warrior cheeks ; 
And thus exclaiming spoke the elder king : 

' O heavy, fatal doom I to disobey ! 

O heavy, fatal doom ! my child to slay, 
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My child, the idol treasure of my house ! 
Must I, he* father, all bedabbled o'er 
In streaming rivers of her virgin gore, 
Stand by the altar with polluted hands ? 

O woe ! woe ! woe ! 
Where shall I turn me ? How forego 
The kings, the ships, the leagued chieftain bands ? 
They're not her parents; l they may call aloud 
For the dire rite to smooth the stormy flood, 
All fierce and thirsty for a virgin's blood* 1 

Thus as he bent his neck beneath the yoke 
Of dire necessity, and champ'd the curb,. 
Horror, impiety, and deadly thoughts, 
RolTd on his soul like tempests from the deep, 
Through all the veering compass of his mind : 
Such thoughts as mortal men hereafter rue * 



1 Casaubon, Vossius, Pearson, Schutz, Ruhnken, have all attempted this 
passage but unsuccessfully ; I have- therefore rendered it after the common 
reading, which also the very learned Dr. Blomfield has preserved in his 
text. 

* Dr. Blomfield renders r69t» rh iravrtToXfAov <ppon~v furiyvw ' audacia 
sapientiam destruit:' (ppovcTv certainly may mean ' sapientia,' as in Here. Fur. 
6 t' oXSof jJ t tfrnrxf* Qpovsi* QptTobg igtxytrou, but how can fjariyvta mean 
6 destruit ?' The more obvious sense seems to be ' after all his fluctuations, 
yutriyw, he changed his mind, (•»?) rl 7ravr6roKfio> <Pfo>«7v, into that state 
to harbour thoughts the most nefarious.' But in that construction fyoroT; 
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When they have dared their worst, 
And shake with terror as they look behind. 
Unhappy Frenzy is the spring of Woe, 
Counsel-distracting Frenzy first inspires 
A horrid boldness in the breasts she fires. 
Thus then Atrides, in that baleful mood, 
Dared with his daughter's sacrifice complete 
The first piation of the wind-bound fleet, 
And speed War's iron muster with her blood, 
In cause of Helen, perjured dame. 
Mailed chiefs, whose bosoms burn 
For battle, heard in silence stern 
Cries that calTd a father's name, 
And set at naught pray'rs, cries, and tears, 
And her sweet virgin life and blooming years. 
Now when the solemn prayer was said, 
The father gave the dire command 
To the priestly band, 
Men with strong hands and ruthless force, 
To lift from earth that maiden fair, 
Where she had sunk in dumb despair, 



must be changed into /fyorot)?, and made the commencement of the following 
sentence, where it is unnecessary to the sense, and in my opinion very frigid. 
I have therefore adhered to the old reading, r#«> rl warrrfroA/uo* <p/3o>»7v 
/uiTlyvw (scilicet h nic) GportTg ' poehituit mortales audacise.' 
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And lay with robes all covered round, 1 

Hush'd in ^ swoon upon the ground, 2 

And bear her to the altar dread, 

Like a young fawn or mountain kid : 

Then round her beauteous mouth to tie 

Dumb sullen bands to stop her cry, 

Lest aught of an uqfroly sound 

Be heard to breathe those altars round, 

Which on the monarch's house might hang a deadly 

spell. 
Now as she stood, and her descending veil, 3 
Let down in clouds of saffron, touch'd the ground, 
The prifests, and all the sacrificers round, 



1 Greek xixKuai Tipm-iT?, ' fallen and involved in her robes.* Lucian, 
Pseudol. uses this word metaphorically: tl xa) Srt /taXta-To. XuTrrja-nn tjutXKt 
robg n-tptfTiTtte Iffo/xhovg rrj ytKfj T &* l6f*G<*** avrcv. 

9 Potter has entirely omitted the fine description which is conveyed in the 
word npovurrrrj) 'fallen on the ground in a swoon, 9 as it is used in the 
Alcestes, 141. where see Heath's note referring to this passage. 

8 It is curious to observe how the same manners are still preserved in the 
East after such a lapse of time. See in Hughes's Travels the affecting 
description of the execution of a young Turkish girl, who was brought out 
veiled, and unveiled just before the barbarous execution (stoning) took place. 
Her face displayed great beauty, and her crime was an intrigue with a Chri- 
stian, who refused to marry her and turn Turk. How Abreschius and Stan- 
ley could have so misconceived the passage as to render Kptxov $a$kc yfwvn 
' pouring out her blood,' when it should be ' dropping her veil,' I cannot 
conceive; and still less how the lajt three lines &yv& S* aTaipwro; «tJ8£, &c 
could have been so misunderstood by Pauw, Potter, and even Herman. I have 
given the meaning, which is sufficiently plain from the tense of the word 

\ 
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All felt the melting beams that came, 
With softest pity wing'd, shot from her lovely eyes. 
Like some imagined pictured maid she stood, 
So beauteous look'd she, seeming as she would 
Speak, yet still mute : though oft her father's halls 

Magnificent among, 

She, now so mute, had .sung 

Full many a lovely air, 

In maiden beauty, fresh and fair; 
And with the warbled music of her voice 
Made all his joyous bowers still more rejoice •> 
While feast, and sacrifice, and choral song, 
Led the glad hours of lengthened day along. 
I saw not, say not, what did thence ensue, 
But Calchas' lore will surely turn out true. 

rr/yua, which signifies a continuity of action, and relates to her daily habits in 
the house of her father, and not, as they would have it, to one act of devotion 
at the altar. At)8£ also (which Herman would change into alia), as well as 
aJwv, completely bear out the meaning I have given it. These commentators 
seem to have been ignorant of the poet's intention, who raises interest, pity, 
and horror to the height by presenting Iphigenia at the altar, and unveiling 
her preparatory to her barbarous execution, on which point of the picture he 
dwells, contrasting her present situation with her former happiness, her 
cheerfulness, her songs, and the festivities in the house of her father. In this 
passage we may remark the epithet xaWfcpcvpoy, 'beautiful faced.* Soprowe 
is used in old English for ' face,' Rowley's Battle of Hastings, L 108. 

' And hit Sir Dallie Naibor on the pro we.' 

Hes. Lex. 'Avrhrpwpct oitTtKptffwiroi) np&pa. yap rh frpiffonroV) xou oa>Zp6npn>poTt 
*vlpoicp6<rw7tov. Soph. Tract. 
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'Tis then the sufTrer feels th" event, 
When the scales of Justice bent, 
Weigh down the future on the board: 
Till then, whate'er it be, before it come, l 
I would not fain to hear the doom, 
Nor mourn before th' appointed hour ; 
For come it will, clear like the day, 
And chime 2 with the prophetic lay. 
But may the future prosperous be ! 
So pray we all, and so does she, 
Who now approaches near 
The solitary guardian tow'r 
Of this our Apian land. 

[Seeing Clytemnestra approaching. 



1 For the same thought see Massinger's Duke of Milan, Act 1. Scene 3. 
Sfbrza speaks : 

' To despair 
Is but to antedate those miseries 
That must fall on us.' 

Also in the Picture, Act 1. Scene 1. 

' I in this 
But foolishly inquire the knowledge of 
A future sorrow, which, if I find out, 
My present ignorance were a cheap purchase.' 

* I have translated avvapQpov ' chiming with,' in its poetical sense, and not 
' jointed with,' in its prosaic and surgical sense. 



t 
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Enter Chorus, Clytemnestra. 

chorus. 
I come, O Clytemnestra ! and thus low 
Worship thy sceptre, as 'tis meet we honour 
A sovereign's consort when the throne is empty 
Where the king sat. If aught of glad event 
Thou hast heard, or rather led by gladd'ning hopes 
Thou makest the altars fume, I fain would know, 
Yet not intrusive on thy silence break. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Bearing glad tidings, as the proverb runs, 
Rise morning from its kindly mother night. 
Hear then, beyond thy hopes, the joyful tidings : 
For Priam — the Argives have his city taken ! 

CHORUS. 

What say'st thou ? 

The flying word has left me all amazed. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Troy 's ta'en by Argives : speak I clearly now ? 

CHORUS. 

O joyful tidings ! tear-awakening joy! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Good man, thy joyful tears show thy true heart. 
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CHORUS. 

What? hast thou proof and token sure of this ? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Ay, there is proof, unless some God deceives me ! 

CHORUS. 

What? phantoms of enticing dreams have told thee? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Nay, I would never build my faith on dreams, 
Seen in the slumbers of the senseless soul. 

CHORUS. 

Is't then the glad imaginings of rumour 
That flies so quickly, though no wings it has ? ! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Scorn not my judgment like some silly maid's. 

CHORUS. 

How long ago ? when was the city sack'd P 

1 oWrtpog f arts. It occurs to remark how this word aWipof (without 
wings), as well as its adverbs avrifwg and aurtptw^ should be used to ex- 
press sudden, instantaneous, soft, and noiseless movements, by the Greek 
authors, Homer, ASschylus, Lycophron, and Apollonius Rhodius. In 
Iiycophron, 025. Mtrv^Saag fot£V yf y&p aVripwf hvrai ira'kifj&tytvrif 
tjfaprtu f&a<riifr In Apolloru Rhod. Kt~0cv J* ancrspiw; iiu /ui/ptov otifxa "ktvoyltg* 
We should naturally ascribe ' wings' to quickness and suddenness of move- 
ment, and not expressly take them away. But the explanation a^oftwt 
(noiseless), #«« and «po<rnvw, (soft and. smooth), in Hes. and EtymoL give 
a clue to the origin of this meaning, which appears derived from the flying of 
birds, not without wings, but without moving their wings, at which time their 
flight seems most smooth and rapid, skimming along without moving their 
wings : agreeably to the Miltonic expression ( Smooth gliding without step,* 
as has been suggested to me by my friend the Rev. H. F. Cary, with his usual 
good taste and fineness of perception. 
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i 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

'Twas in the night that bore this rising light. 

CHORUS. 

But how ? What messenger could come so fast ? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

'Twas Vulcan : sending forth the blazing light 
From Ida's grove, and thence along the way 
Hither the estafette l of fire ran quick : 
Fire kindled fire, and beacon spoke to beacon/ 
Ida to Lemnos, and the Hermaean ridge : 
Next Athos, craggy mountain, Jove's own steep, 
Took the great torch held out by Vulcan's isle. 
Standing sublime, the seas to overcast, 2 

1 In the original ayyaf of, a Persic word (restored to the text from Eusta- 
thius, Etymologicum Magnum, and Suidas, in v.). I have rendered by a 
foreign word adopted in our language. 

3 So I have rendered this fine passage literally. Nothing can present a 
finer image than the original does of the beacon blazing on mount Athos, and 
with its splendor covering the back of the sea. Potter, following a faulty 
reading, introduces the Hellespont ; whereas the word which he understood 
as ' Hellespont,' signifies the rising of the beacon over the sea. He has 
also made ' smiling way' out of *f d; nivritt, in which he has been much 
more ingenious than myself, for I can make nothing out of it, and I am 
persuaded that it is a corruption. np&; ^ovrjv is a colloquial phrase, used 
adverbially, very common in Greek writers, prose and verse ; and in the 
familiar interchange of conversation it is naturally joined with Xoyoj , Xeyw, 
iW, or yma9cu. Tlfe ^Jevriv then is « agreeably,' or, for the purpose of 
pleasing, as the French say * a faire plaisir.' n p ^ spy^v, is ' angrily;' mfc 
tvai&iay r\ %l t n *«yu is, ' the girl speaks piously.' In Lucian's Toxaris, prj 
vpof ayBnlwa, fxov AxfiJay;, ' listen to me without irritation. 1 But not only the 
misapplication of such a phrase in a passage like this, but the defectiveness 
of the sentence points out some error in the copies, for a verb is evidently 
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Shone the great strength of the transmitted lamp ; 
And the bright heraldry of burning pines 
Shone with a light all golden like the sun 
Rising at midnight on Macistus' watchtower : ! 

wanting to complete the sentence ; and Dr. Blomfield's ellipsis of lyhtro after 
JwipTtXrtf is much too harsh and arbitrary. A verb should occupy the place 
of *fhg n£ovw, in room of which I should be much inclined, as a mere con. 
jecture, to propose irpoovivvTty from Hesychius, v. Upoaavun 9 mpocax/^wv, avyrnv 
yap ttjv av%nciv (so Is. Vossius reads for the faulty auV,*)« Here is authority 
from a tragic Lexicon for the word ; for if wf oaavw existed) so did npoo-ayvrw, 
ayw Mw and aw'rw, being all cognate forms. 'atJtw (elliptically for dvvrw 
©Jot) is of very frequent occurrence in the Attic writers. Eur. Hipp. 745. 
En) /uitiXoWofov energy 'Avt/o-ai/uu twt doiSoSy, Aristoph. Av. 241. *Avi/<r«T« 
vtrofxtytu 'E^an/rw (but without the ellipsis) in Phcen. 164. 'AwfAwxtoj «*9i 
ofo/xov V(^>cXa; IWiv l^avvaaifxi &C alOtfo; ITpo; l/txov S/^coymTopa. Render it ' to 
hasten, to despatch a journey quick.' npcravt/<ru> would have the same sense, 
with whatever additional force, significative of increase or addition, the pre- 
position *fo; might give it. ' The torch journeyed on waxing greater.' 
This is certainly a mere conjecture, and as such not to be admitted into the 
text; but its sense seems apposite, and its usage is supported by Hesychius. 
Rarity of occurrence is not in itself an insuperable objection in a language 
so diversified, and so little known to us from the scantiness of its remains. 
How many words occur, even in this one play, which are to be found only once ! 
see the many words marked with asteriscs in Dr. Blomfield's Glossary which 
are to be found only in JEschylus, and some but once. The epithet ^opvxavri;, 
for example, is unknown to Lexicons, and, I believe, to the existing texts of 
Greek authors ; yet that word must reassume its place, being resuscitated 
from a line of Msch. Suppl. 084. Mnr' otfv afXvrw; Jopux*v« /uopw 0avwv, 
instead of the corrupt lections of Aid. and Rob. and Turn. &6pv xivitjuupw. 

1 So I have rendered it, retaining the reading <rxowaiV, which Dr. Blomfield 
has altered into a^oitcTg (watchmen), not considering that he has substituted a 
less poetical reading ; and that if axvxoT; had been the word used by the poet, 
ol It would have followed in the next line instead of S if, as oW« answers to 
fvX«£tv in the next line or two. Why Pauw and Potter should have 
expelled this Macistus (a mountain probably) for Macetas, I cannot con- 
ceive ; nor why Wakefield should have gone out of his way to understand it 
as an adjective, thereby omitting the name of a station. 
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Nor did Macistus not bestir him soon, 
Oppress' d with sleep, regardless of his watch ; 
But kindled fires, and sent the beacon-blaze 
To distance far beyond Euripus 1 flood, 
To watchmen mounted on Messapian hills ; 
They answer'd blazing, and pass'd on the news, 
The grey heath burning on the mountain top. ' 
And now the fiery, unobsctired lamp, 
At distance far shot o'er Asopus' plain ; 
And up the steep soft rising, like the moon, 
Stood spangling bright upon Cithaeron's hill. 
There rose, to give it conduct on the road, 
Another meeting fire ; nor did the watch 
Sleep at the coming of the stranger light, 
But burnt a greater blaze than those before : 
Thence o'er the lake Gorgopis stoop'd the light, 
And to the mount of i^Egiplancton came, 
And bad the watch shine forth, nor scant the blaze. 
They burning high with might unquenchable, 



1 Potter has absurdly made die word * Erica,' which signifies ' heath,* 
a proper name, and made it a mountain with a ' shaggy brow,' thereby also 
improperly adding another station. The Messapian hills were the first station 
in BcBOtia, and Cithaeron the second. • The Messapian hills bordered on the 
straits of the Euripus, and were celebrated amongst other things for the old 
legend of Glaucus the fisherman (it being from these mountains that he leapt 
into the sea), which story, told to them by the fishermen of the place, is said 
to have inspired the muse of Pindar and ASschyhis; the latter of whom com- 
posed a play on the subject, and the former an ode. 
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Send up the waving beard of fire aloft, 

Mighty and huge, so as to cast its blaze 

Beyond the glaring promontory steep 

Athwart the gulf Saronic all on fire ; 

Thence stoop'd die light, and reach'd our neighbour 

watchtow'r, 
Arachne's summit; and from thence, derived 
Here to the Atridae's palace, comes this light 
From the long lineage of the Idaean fire. 
Such is the course of the lamp-bearing games, ' 
When torches run in solemn festivals 
One from another, in succession fill'd, 
And the last runner and the first is victor. 
Such are my proofs, and such the signal news, 
Sent by my consort from the plains of Troy. 



1 This description of the fire-signals is very finely imagined, and executed 
with great spirit and sublimity. Vossius has well observed, in his notes on 
Mela, that the stations are assigned by the poet with geographical accuracy 
to as to admit of the signals being seen. Nothing more probable than the 
supposition by the poet, of an agreement between Agamemnon and Clytem- 
nestra, to communicate the intelligence of the taking of Troy by such means. 
Such a mode of communication must have been very ancient. Homer finely 
describes a city under close siege holding out signals of distress, beacon burning 
on beacon. There is a pretty story in Pausan. Corinth, of Lynceus, flying 
after the dreadful marriage night, which he alone of fifty brothers survived, 
making the same signals to Hypermnestra of his safe arrival at Lurceia, and 
of her answering him also by beacon from Larissa. See the poems of the 
Bard of the North for several spirited descriptions of the burning of beacons, 
which glow with all the splendor of his vivid imagination. 
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CHORUS. 

Hereafter to the gods, O queen ! I '11 pray. 
But now, in wondering pleasure at thy words, 
I fain would stand, and hear them o'er again. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

This very day the Greeks are lords of Troy. ! 
Now in the streets methinks I hear a peal 
Of dreadful discord. Oil and vinegar 
Into one vessel pour'd will ne'er unite, 
But, like two foes at variance keep apart : 
So they the conquer'd of the taken city, 
And they the victors : you may hear apart 
Two several voices, like their several fates. 
They prostrate, rolling on the slaughter'd bodies 
Of husbands, brothers ; children by the sires 



1 Potter very judiciously calls the attention of the reader to the powerful 
development of the character of Clytemnestra in this speech, which is truly a 
chef d'ceuvre, I cannot do better than here transcribe his judicious and tasty 
note. ' It was observed in the preface to this tragedy, that the character of 
Clytemnestra was that of a high-spirited, close, determined, dangerous woman. 
This character now begins to unfold itself! She had, with deep premeditation, 
planned the murder of her husband; he was now returning : her soul must 
of course be full at this time of her horrid design, and all her thoughts intent 
upon the execution of it We have in this speech a strong proof of this : 
she is dark, sententious, and even religious ; so the Chorus understands her 
words, and so she intends they should ; but the very expressions by which 
she wishes to conceal, and does conceal her purpose, by being ambiguous, 
and by conveying a double meaning, so far mark the working of her mind, 
as to give us a hint what she is revolving here.' 
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Who gave them being, their fond parents dead, 

Wail with sad outcries, with enthralled necks ; 

But they the victors, wearied, famished, 

With toils of battle, running up and down 

Through the dun shades of night, at length like wolves 

Round the full boards and city feasts are set, 

Carousing in confusion ; all pell-mell 

Throng in the costly Trojan palaces 

Won by their swords ; now rid of open camps 

And dewy cover of night-freezing skies, 

And stretch'd at ease, like careless poor men tired, 

Sleep through the watches of th' unguarded night. 

'Tis well — and so it will be — if they keep 

Due reverence and homage to the gods 

Of that forsaken city and their fanes, 

They may chance '.cape auch sad Ticissitude, 

Nor feel themselves what they inflict on others 

But let no impious lust, no thirst of gold, 
Light on them longing for disastrous spoils, 

Mad passion for those things 'tis sin to love ! 
Let them beware ; they still want Heav'n's high favour 
To faring them back unhurt ; they still have left 
One whole side of the Stadium's length to run. 
Bo* should they come, their forfeits on their heads, 1 

1 8e I have icadercd the fine, following the reading of Powon. Oio^ ft* 
at fcftmro; «' fxotoi ffrptrif . 0t*V b***%nro{, b f VU obnoxiufi, m Stanley 

I) 
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With Heav'n's high wrath benighted, then indeed 

t: 
The curse of blood might follow at their heels, 

And Troy's ensanguined sepulchres yield up 

Their charnel'd dead to cry aloud for vengeance — 

E'en should not fortune blow them other ills. 

These are but woman's words ; but O prevail 

Our better destinies, nor let the balance 

Hang in suspense ; of many a proffer'd blessing, 

I would have fix'd my heart, and chosen this. 

CHORUS. 

O queen 1 no man more sagely could have spoken, 
Or utter'd graver sentiments ; but I 



renders it. This is one of those words connected with the religious senti- 
ments of the ancients, for which the poverty of our language supplies no 
substitute ; .1 have given the meaning in ' their forfeits on their heads.' 
Gtotg avXaxvfTo; is the same as in the line of Ibycus, cited from Plato's 
Phaedrus : M>m itafd QioTg otftTrXaxwv r</utav *ap* faQp&vw ccfjui^w. Without 
entering fully into what is foreign from this work, a long verbal discussion, 
it may be remarked that this word, in all its forms, has a double sense ; one 
a religious, the other a profane. In the latter it is joined in regimen with a 
genitive, as in uSag i&iAftprog fl^n-Xaxf f, Eur. Ale. and xo/AirXaxw toS aou jxtfpov, 
in Soph. Ant. It may be remarked also, that Dr. Blomfield's objection to 
<x7rXtt%t|To; would apply equally to av<t7Xax>iro;, which is the same word with 
the a privative prefixed. And to say that the latter word is to be found and the 
former not, is to beg the question, as it now stands in the two passages cited 
from Sophocles* Trachiniae, and CEdipus Tyrannus. At any rate, the context 
here (if ever context did) points to the meaning I have given : and the 
reading Ayaitkaxnrog and its interpretation, ' Quamvis exercitus nullis errori- 
bus actus redierit,' is as much against the force and spirit of the context, as 
it is against the genius of the Greek language to couple tl with /uwXot (without 
xal) and render it * Quamvis. 1 
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Now being possessed of thy confirmed tidings, 
Prepare me rightly to address the gods ; 
For'by our toils a glorious crown is won. 

[Exit Clytemnestra. 
chorus. 
O monarch Jove ! O gracious Night ! 
Mother of these glories bright ; 
Who flung'st th' impassive net o'er Troy's high tower, 
Slumb'ring deep in silent hour : 
Surrounding all 
With thickest pall 
Cast upon her babes at night, 
And her warlike men of might ; 
That none could 'scape the mighty throw 
Of At&'s hideous net, which compass'd all with woe. 
Thou who did'st do it, Xenius Jove, 
Thee I adore, great power above ! 
He from the first preparing for the blow, 
'Gainst Alexander bent his awful bow : 
Such stedfast aim the godhead took, 

And with such force he bent, 
That not the mark the whizzing bolt mistook, 
Nor shot above the stars an idle meteor went. 
They can tell how Troy was struck ; 
They can trace the avenging god 
By his deeds, and deathsome track, 

d2 
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And smoking footsteps where he trod. 
It has been said, that gods above 
Stoop'd not their eyes on men below, 
When with black insolence they durst invade 
The inmost sanctuary of grace, 
And judging Gods defied. 
So said the impious; but the Gods 1 

1 Potter, in rendering, or rather to avoid the difficulty of rendering this 
passage, has wandered so far into vagueness of expression, (the general fault 
of his choruses) that it is difficult to know what reading or sense he fallowed. 
In short, he has shrouded himself in darkness, and has put out the candles, 
in order that if he could not see himself, no one else might I have followed 
the plain and natural sense of the passage and the context ; and it may be 
remarked once for all, in the difficulties of a dead language, in all the dif- 
ficulties of tropes, figures, and metaphors of a daring poetry, and in all the 
perplexities of doubtful and vitiated readings, yet so natural and easy is the 
style of these great masters, that their meaning is generally obvious : they, 
as it were, lead you by the hand through dark and doubtful labyrinths by 
the light of reason and nature, would but commentators be contented to 
follow them, and understand their simplicity. Why, for instance, should 
Dr. Blomfield so boldly pronounce this passage to be corrupt ? why should 
he attempt to rewrite it ?' that is, entirely to change the thoughts and phrases 
of his author, on account of a schoolboy difficulty as to the number of 
*-«'<pai>TM, and the usage of irapxtT*, which word occurs in a Une of Solon, 
cited by Plutarch, in much the same sense as it is used here. Allow the 
difficulty ; note the word for the benefit of students ; endeavour, if you please, 
to emend ; but do not exercise your own poetic vein in original composition 
at the expense of your author. A difficult, or rare word or meaning, is not 
necessarily a corruption ; TriQavrai may be plural as well as xixpavrat in the 
HippoL 1258, which Professor Monk has retained in preference to xpifxonrat, 
a reading supplied by the God. Flor. : or if 7t$Qoivtou could not agree with o/ 
eto), would it not be more natural to understand rl 9c7ov? Again, «ot« 
may be used for un, (expressing a wish or prayer earnestly in the imperative 
instead of the optative) as in ^Bsch. Suppl. 678 : 
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Have shown themselves in dreadful view 
E'en to the children of aspiring kings, 
And to these hosts of war in armour bright, 
SteeFd and caparisoned for lawless fight, 

Whilst plumed Mars breathed horror on their helms : 
And to the plenteous palaces of pride, 
The towers of grandeur, and the thrones of state, 

Too glorious to be good. l 
Be sober-minded wisdom mine, 
The chasten'd soul, and lowly lot, 

Free from the sins and woes that guard the regal gate. 

For the great tower of wealth, 2 though massy built, 
Is but a weak, defenceless wall 



1 I am happy to have the authority of Stanley on my side in his version, as 
well as that of Dr. Butler; I may also add Hermannus, who has only 
quarrelled with Mp rl $iKrterrov 9 substituting Sntp, why I am at a loss to 
conceive : nor can I conceive what profanation there is (as Dr. Blomfield 
calls it) to join $Xfl»ra>» Bw/i&toj* Ctr(p<p»)> tiirlp r\ @{Xti error. Why ? the 
whole sense of the' sentence rests on the joining of these expressions. The 
wealth of their house was grand, superabundant, excessive, even beyond 
righteousness, or fitness ; in short, as I have rendered it, ' Too glorious to 
be good.' What is all this but the thought that occurs in the sacred 
Scriptures, ' Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked ?' I can see no profanation in 
mis, but something like it in Dr. Blomfield's attempt to deface the venerable 
remains of the old Greek writer. 

* This fine image of the ' Tower of Wealth 9 is to be met with in the 
fragments of Pindar, n£repov 8/xap rtr^og &J/<ov $ erxoA/ap Svr&rixg ; also in 
the same author's Nemea, v. 53, ntpyg &fa\&s aptrag. Claudian, Consul. 
Honor, iv. 109. Non dabitis murum Sceleri; qui vindicet ibrt 
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For him, the surfeiter of tftighty soul, ! 
Who, with iniquitous and daring heel, 
Has Dice's solemn altar spurn'd : 
No ; for the sightless and appalling doom 
Involves his bulwark tow'rs in gloom. 
Wretched persuasion, Peitho dire, 2 

Eldest of council in divan ; 

Ate's intolerable child, 
Waxes in force, and drives her victim on. 

Help medicinal all in vain ! 

1 This expression may be obscure in English ; it is a favourite expression 
of the Greeks, expressive of the wantonness of too much prosperity; ' a 
moral surfeit.' The image of profaning the altars occurs in Massinger's 
Bashful Lover, ' on the altars daunc'd.' It may be necessary, once for all, 
to explain, that Dice is the Goddess of Justice. See Clem. Alex. Protr. 12. 

2 Peitho here is Persuasion, a personification of that moral cause within 
us that induces or persuades us to commit bad actions, as it were, persuades us 
by false lights and colours, and, in short, acts the part of a rhetorician ; for 
nu$w is properly used for the effect produced by oratory. Carrying on the 
metaphor or allegory, the poet calls her np68ov\oe (eldest of counsel in divan), 
one who first gives his vote, or proposes his bill, a term borrowed from the Senate 
at Athens. As this still voice within us is the origin of our crimes, he calls 
her the child of Ate (Woe and Calamity). In short, as the senator, the 
UpiBw\asy voted and advised, and drew up the rifogotfXtu/ta, the bill to be 
submitted to the people ; so the poet allegorically represents this principle 
of action within us, this Peitho, holding a council, and advising our actions. 
Potter has run away apparently seared by this uncouth word n^ oSovArf*»a«f, 
which occurs nowhere else, and has not attempted a version of it. I differ 
from those who render it, ' Quae posteris consulit.' * npo8ov\6xai^ in my 
opinion, is the first counsellor-child, as (io*6*cus is the only child, in Ale. 909. 
In the endless varieties of the Grecian mythology, Peitho was by some of 
the poets represented as one of the Graces. See Paus. Boeotic. 35. 
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He is not hid, he shines afar, 
A lurid, pestilential star ; 
And like bad brass by touchstone tried, 
So he of blackest metal forged, 
Deep to the centre ; since, like boy, 
He follows fast the flying bird ; 
And in the midst of all his city's state 
Intolerable mischief seats : 
His pray'rs no one of Heav'n will hear, 
But hurl the impious down. 

Such was Paris when he came 
To the house of Sparta's lord, 
And like a caitiff stole the dame, 
Profaner of the Xenian board. 
Daring th' undareable, she fled, l 
And is already past the gates, 
Gliding soft with silent tread ; 
But left behind her, as she went, 
War, and tumult's gathering din, 
To those her country's men : 

1 So Shakspeare, in his Comedy of Errors : 

' A heavier task could not have been imposed, 
Than I to speak my griefs unspeakable. 9 

The poet here very concisely touches on the elopement of Helen ! Compare 
the beautiful and picturesque description of the elopement of Medea, by 
Apollonius Rhodius, in the beginning of the fourth book. 
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Spears thick, and shield*, and arming hosts. 
Nodding helms which throng'd around ; 

Ships spread with sails, and steel-clad men thereon ; 
Drawing, meanwhile, to Troy, upon the main, 
Her heavy dower, destruction in her train. 
But from the palace as she went, 
Loud did the minstrels of the house lament : ' 
Alas ! alas ! O house ! O chiefs ! they said, 

O prints of her loved feet ! O nuptial bed 1 

He comes, and sees her much-loved bow'r forlorn ; 
Disgrace and solitude are there : 

His lips reproach not, though his heart is torn ; 

1 npo<p6rou I have rendered minstrels; that word, and vatss, in Latin, 
meaning both prophets and minstrels. Dr. Blomfield very ingeniously ex- 
plains the meaning of the word npo^rnf, ' qui pro alio loquitur,' a sense 
which at once explains how it obtained this double sense* 8chutz, Butler, 
Heath, Blomfield, are decidedly right (against Stanley) in making these 
minstrels belong to Menelaus. Menelaus' house is the scene, Helen has 
just eloped, and the agony and despair of Menelaus are painted in what 
follows: ' He comes and sees/ &a Potter's version is evidently wrong, 
though very pretty lines, beginning with, ' Ah, silent see she stands,' down 
to ' Far o'er the rolling sea the wanton roves.' Potter in thi> place stands 
enamoured of some imaginary picture of Helen, which he supposes Menelaus 
is looking at, forgetful that the only picture presented here by the poet is the 
despair of Menelaus. n&pto-ri (he comes) atycag (in silence), for so I would 
read for o-ty&s ; and I have adopted, pro tempore, faute de mieux, contrro;, 
from Hermannus, as the reader will see by my version. No doubt, the whole 
passage is intricate and corrupt ; but really not two words of Potter's version 
can be discovered in the original by the help of any glasses, niptcn and 
Wf «, coupled by S«, must have the same nominative : Wf « evidently refers 
to Menelaus, therefore ndptem must Besides, the epithets arijuoj, «*Xo/8ofo?, 
inapplicable to a picture of Helen, evidently designate Menelaus as the subject 
matter. 
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He scarce believes his eyes, in wond'ring sad despair. 

He walks his house with dismal tread, 

Like silent ghost unblest, 

Wan with the lore of her who fled 

Beyond the seas ; he knows no rest ; 
Turns from her beauteous statues with a sigh/ 
And hates the form that pleased hi? eye ; 
For all the Venus of her face is gone 
In heavy eyes of lifeless stone. 
Then, shown in dreams, around him throng 
Visions sad of empty joy; 
Empty joy, for when he seems 
To see the fair one in his dreams, 
Quick through his hands the vision flies, 

And mounts the skies 
On wings that follow Sleep along his airy road. 

Such sufferings, and still greater, were 

In the house of Atreus' heir. 

But through the bounds of Grecians land, 

Who sent her sons for Troy to part, 

See mourning, with much suffering heart, 



1 The same idea of the anguish occasioned by a representation of a beloved 
object that is absent, occurs Xenoph. Symp. In eJ Iwxparif, 4 /<<» afctf 

$jKJT0li7. 
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On each man's threshold stand, 

On each sad hearth in Grecians land. 

Well may her soul with grief be rent ; 

She well remembers whom she sent, 

She sees them not return : 

Instead of men to each man's home, 

Urns and ashes only come, 

And the armour which they wore ; 

Sad relics to their native shore. 

For Mars, the barterer of the lifeless clay, 

Who sells for gold the slain, 

And holds the scale, in battle's doubtful day, 

High balanced o'er the plain ; 

From Ilium's walls for men" returns 

Ashes and sepulchral urns ; 

Ashes wet with many a tear, 

Sad relics of the fiery bier. 

Round the full urns the general groan 

Goes, as each their kindred own. 

One they mourn in battle strong, 

And one, that 'mid the armed throng 

He sunk in glory's slaughtering tide, 

And for another's consort died. 

Such the sounds that, mix'd with wail, 

In secret whispers round prevail ; 
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And envy, join d with silent griefs, ' 

Spreads 'gainst the two Atridae chiefs, 

Who began the public fray, 

And to vengeance led the way. 

Others they mourn whose monuments stand 

By Ilium's walls on foreign strand; 

Where they fell in beauty's bloom, 

There they lie in hated tomb ; 

Sunk beneath the massy mound, 

In eternal chambers bound. 

Whene'er a city moves its men to wrath, 

Heavy their rumour ; and a people's curse 

Works out its ruler's woe. 

My soul stands tiptoe with affright ; 

I stand like one with listening ear, 

Ready to catch the sound of fear ; 

And lift my eyes to see some sight 

Coming from the pall of night. 
For Gods behold not unconcerned from high, 
When smoking slaughter mounts the sky, 
The mighty murd'rers of the direful plain. 
For then the black Erinnyes rise 
With Time their helper, and with fate reversed ; 



1 For this rarer usage of the word ' envy,' see Shakspeare's Henry VI. 
p. 3, and Steevens' note : 

' Exempt from envy, but not from disdain !* 
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And make the mighty justice-slighting man 
Pale in the midst of Glory's proud career; 
And hurl him 'mid the hapless crew who groan, 
Helpless, unpitied, and unknown. 

To be far-famed, and touch the skies, 
Is on a giddy height to move ; 

The fire of Jove bursts in his eyes, 
And the thunder rolls above. 

Grant me wealth, but not that state 

Where Envy waits upon the great : 

Let me not be in high renown, 

The sacker of another's town ; 

Nor let me see my country fall 

By others 9 hands to Slavery's thrall. 

Now, from the beacon-light which fires the skies, 
Quick through the town the winged rumour flies : 
If true, who knows? 

a 

It may be false, I fear ! ' 
For who so childish, and of senses shorn, 
To let his soul be kindled all at once 
With the first tidings of a moment's glare, 
And then, when changeful tidings come, 

To sink into despair? 



1 I quite agree with Stanley's emendation, who for >f™ 0«o* for) /*>) 
v|/u$of, would read, thot Qi7ov iariy ij y^Qog. 
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It well beseems a female throne, 
Before the event is clearly known, 

To solemnize the joy : 
The female mind too quickly moves, l 
Too apt to credit what it loves ; 

But short-lived is the fame 
Which female heraldries proclaim. 

1 The words in the original are OriKCnpof fyo;, which is no doubt a sane 
reading, well explained by the Scholiast, rlyow ic*pi<ppaoTix&s $ yuvi). Bothius 
audaciously and gratuitously proposes to read QnMnpov ofr, showing thereby 
a very ill-timed partiality for that organ, probably upon the ground of our 
valuing most what we "do not possess. Another part of the female person 
would be fully as appropriate, and with the addition of one letter only we 
might propose (as a contre-prqjet to that of this German critic) & toiXunpof 
o/^of ; to which most happily apply the epithets ro^Tropas and <xy<x» jr/9avof. 
Serion8ly 9 however, tpog(Dx» Blomneld) seems a happy conjecture. An ana- 
logous thought is prettily expressed in Hamlet (only change /ear into hope) : 

N For women hope too much e'en as they love, 
And women's hope and love hold quantity, 
In neither aught or in extremity. 
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Chorus and Clytemnestra. 



CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Soon shall we know if these light-bearing lamps, 
These watches kept, these interchanging fires. 
Are true ; or if, like some delicious dream, 
This light has cozefrTd us : my eyes descry 
A herald from the beach approaching fast, 
And mark his olive boughs ; and lo ! mud's brother, 
The parching, thirsty dust, proclaims his speed. 
Now ye have got, my lords, one who will speak, 
Speak to your doubtings, not with treacherous flames 
Of mountain wood and ruddy smoke, but one 
Who, face to face, will swell our joy more high ; 
Or — but my tongue abhors ill-boding words — 
All looks well now : God grant it may so end. 

CHORUS. 

Whoe'er prays otherwise, we pray he may 
Reap the sad fruits that grow in canker'd hearts. 
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Chorus, Herald, Clytemnestra. 

HERALD. 

Ho ho ! my native and paternal soil ! ' 

Ho ho ! my country, and the sweet approach 

Of Argive land! in ten long years return'a, 

1 The unity of action is preserved in this play, but the unity of time 
would appear to be disregarded, for nothing but a miracle could have brought ' 
the herald home so soon, supposing the exhibition of the beacons to have 
taken place immediately on the taking of Troy. The fact is, the Greek poets 
did not observe the minor unities of time and place so scrupulously as the 
French. Sophocles presents in the Trachiniae a more glaring example, in the 
■ mission of HyUus and his return (a distance of 120 Italian miles), which 
takes place during the acting of a hundred lines. In the Eumenides jEschylus 
opens the play at Delphi, and ends it at Athens. Aristotle, as Twining pro- 
perly remarks, does not lay down the unity of time as a rule, but says that 
tragedy endeavours to circumscribe the period of its action to one revolution 

of the sun : 1) 8« Zri fx&Xwra. TreipaTou v?rl /x/oev 7re/?/o§ov r)Xfoj tlvou % fttxpbv 
If aXXdtTT w. Strictly speaking, however, the unity of time is not violated in 
this play. The poet has hazarded a miracle or improbability off the stage, 
artificially and clandestinely concealed from the attention of the spectators ; 
but every thing on the stage proceeds rapidly and consecutively in the space 
of a day, and nothing there occurs to mark any greater lapse of time. The 
passions, the feelings of the audience, under the influence of so great a poet, 
could admit of no marked delay, no interval ; all their faculties being wound 
up, and hurrying on to the horrid catastrophe. However, from an obscure 
hint in Aristotle, it would appear that ^Bschylus had not always observed even 
unity of fable, and that Agatho had made some unsuccessful experiments of 
the same sort. 

The joy of the herald, and his salutation of his country's Oods, before he 
noticed his countrymen, was in the spirit of those days, and differing from 
ours. Cato, in a didactic work, recommends the farmer on his return, 
* Primum larem salutato.' 
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I stand upon thee gladly, O my country ! 
And save this one of many a shipwrecked hope. 
O much I fear'd I ne'er should see thy shores, 
Nor when I died, be gather'd to thy lap. 1 
Now Earth, all hail ! all hail, thou Sun of light ! 
And Jove, this realm's great paramount! and thou, 
O King of Pytho, hurling from thy bow 
Thy shafts no more against us ; full enough 
We felt thy ire by sad Scamander's banks : 
'Now be our saviour, and our lord of games, 
O King Apollo ! and I call ye all, 
Ye Gods of festivals, and thee, my patron, 4 
Sweet Herald God ! whom heralds most adore ; 
And ye, the worshipped Heroes of old times, 
Who sent your armed sons to battle forth ; 
Receive what now remains of us, the gleanings 
Of hostile spears. O palace of our kings ! 



1 So says Ludan, Encom. Pat. *Exacrof y£» xot) yiyvj paxtrttn xa) owttffa xa) 
ifyirou xaraKvaai tov /8/o» iir\ tq? jrarf /&>;, ha SQiv #f £aro $*<& hrcaAoi wiKut 
xa) r& er&fM xapaxara^rai >nj Opt^a/thy yj xa) rtin *arp<xw* xuvw^a^ 

* Potter has wrongly translated rtpfapov ' avenger.' T^opo? is 
equivalent to our word ' patron,' or ' guardian.' See that beautiful 
in Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 1309, where Jason is awoke from his wretched 
sleep, in the midst of despair, by the three nymphs, heroines, guardians of 
Libya, 'Hpw treat AiGfac rtpfopot : also an uncertain fragment of EuripkL. ap. 
8tob. lzxv. 

rh 8* apciv term* n Mixotg at) yitog 

$twv irarp<$tny xa) tolQwv Ttfxaopov» 
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Dear roofs, and venerated judgment seats f 

And ye, sun-facing images of Gods ! 

Now, now, if ever, beam with joyful eyes 

Upon your king returning ; — lo ! he comes, 

King Agamemnon, bringing now at last 

A light in darkness, and a general shine 

On you, on all the people, on all those 

Who throng around. But greet him, greet him well, 

(Such honour is the mighty conquerors meed) 

Who, arm'd with vengeance and the mace of Jove, 

• 

Unloosed the stony, massy girths of Troy. 
Ay, now Jove's spade l has finished its dread work, 
And made a mound of all that mighty field ; 
Altars and fanes in unknown ruins lie, # 
And without seed lies all the blasted land. 
Thus comes Atrides from the siege of Troy, 
Which 'neath his yoke has bent her turrets high. 
O happy, glorious, honourable man, 
Deserving praise of men far, far beyond 
What any worthy of this age can claim. 
The vaunts of Troy and Paris are no more, 
Boasting the arm of Justice could not reach them ; 
But it has spanned them with a hand as large 

1 The same expression occurs in a fragment of Sophocles, cited by the 
Scholiast on the Aves. 

£ 
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As their offendings : the convicted thief l 
Has lost his mainprize, and the ravisher 
Has with his beauteous fair one lost himself, 
And bared his father's house to the dire edge 
Of naked ruin ; and old Priam's sons 
Have with their blood his double forfeits paid. 

chorus. 
Herald of die Argives from the host, 3 all health 
And joy be with thee. 

HERALD. 

Take me to ye, Gods ! 
I ne'er can live to greater joy than this ! 

1 Paris. 

3 In this conversation it may be proper to notice to the English reader that 
the part which Potter has given to Clytemnestra I have assigned to the 
Chorus, therein following Heath, who has been followed by all subsequent 
editors. Potter, who appears to have been to that critic what the elephant is 
said to be to the rhinoceros, manfully, in a note, opposes this innovation. 
However there can be no doubt of its propriety. Clytemnestra, during this 
whole scene, being now fully apprized of the taking of Troy, and the ap- 
proaching return of her husband, and finding herself brought by events to the 
eve of what she had long meditated, is apart, wrapt up in gloomy meditations, 
and gaining time to collect herself. In the meantime the dialogue goes on 
between the Herald and the Chorus, which is very artfully conducted by the 
poet, and rendered intentionally obscure; the Chorus appearing fearful of 
being overheard or understood by Clytemnestra in their covert complaints of 
her and -flSgisthus during their regency, under which, it is insinuated, that it 
would have been a crime to have expressed great regret at the absence of 
Agamemnon. The Herald's part is also very characteristic : his curiosity is 
momentarily raised by the insinuations of the Chorus ; but on their de- 
clining to be immediately explicit, buoyant with the joy of the moment, he 
forgets them and their complaints, and returns to the narrative of hit 
adventures. 
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CHORUS. 

Felt'st thou in absence all a lover's pangs 
For this thy native land ? 

HERALD. 

Behold my eyes 
Weep with delight, and answer thee in tears. 

CHORUS. 

Others shared with you in that sweet disease. 

HERALD. 

How, prtythee ? let me understand thee ! speak. 

CHORUS. 

Some long'd for you, much as ye long'd for them. 

HERALD. 

We were then both regretting and regretted ? 

CHORUS. 

Ay, we regretted, but with smotherM groans, 
Stifled in secret. 

HERALD. 

Whence this secret sorrow ? 

CHORUS. 

Hush ! silence is a balm that cures mishap. 

HERALD. 

Ha ! were there any then that caused such fear 
To make thee tremble when your king was absent? 

CHORUS. 

You spoke our feelings when you welcomed death. 

e 2 
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HERALD. 

From joy I spoke it ; but thus length of time 
Brings with it much that falls out to our liking, 
And much to cavil at. For who but God 
Lives through all age without the stain of woe? 
I could tell hardships and inclement watched ; 
Cribs and close-pent up hatches ; beds on plank ; 
Our labours, rather call them suff 'rings, were 
Set by the hours of each revolving day. • 
But this was light to what we bore on land : 
Tents by the hostile walls, and drizzling skies, 
And marshy fens, and jerkins mildew'd o'er, 
And, matty-hair'd, our. soldiers look'd like beasts. 1 
Or shall; I tell our winterings, and the cold 
We scarce could bear, engender'd by the snows 
That hid mount Ida, when the rage of winter 
Swept from the landskip e'en the birds of air ? *■ 
Or how we broifd in summer's sultry calms, 
When, on his mid-day couch, the unruffled sea 
Slept in the stillness of the noontide air, 
Without a breeze or sigh of zephyr heard. 
'Tis o'er ; 'tis ended — why lament it now ? 



1 Potter would have done well not to have attacked Heath's version of Jthis 
passage, which is quite correct : rftivTi; iv^pov Tpfya, ' making our hair like 
the shag of wild beasts.' Where in these words can he find the shadow of 
his own version, ' Shrouded ill in shaggy coverings ?' 
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Now all the labours of the war are past, 

Are past to us ; ay! and past too to them, 

Our comrades dead; to them all feeling 's past, 

Or thoughts of rising from their lowly beds. 

Why talk of them, poor souls ? why tell how many 

Perish'd, alas! and overcloud the joy 

Of those whose life is left ? Down, down, sad thoughts ! 

9 Tis time to part from grief, and welcome joy. 

We that are left of that great Argive host 

Can say our losses in the scale are light 

Weigh'd 'gainst our gains : why we may take our station, 

Borne on the wings of fame o'er sea and land, 1 

And show our glories to the dazzling sun, 

Proclaiming as we go — * These are the spoils 

* The Greeks have taken from the towers of Troy, 

* And hung them in the temples of their Gods, 

* A blazonry for ages yet to come.' 

As such sounds spread abroad, the listening world 



1 Nothing can be plainer than this fine passage with only expunging the 
fun stop after mrw/xivus^ which is in all the editions. Commentators, from 
not understanding the meaning, and probably being dazzled with its brilliancy, 
have not seen that fforw/u/wf isTiere a figurative ' flying,' in which the herald 
is made to represent himself and his comrades, the conquerors of Troy, flying 
over sea and land, and, as they go, proclaiming what follows, Tpo/ijv ixtvrte, 
Ac. norw/mi*ov; or iroTwyuf*o<f is the reading. I will not stop to examine 
Br. Blomfield's proposed alteration ; it sufficiently refutes itself. His *-ot&- 
fuwt should be jtt^ui ve<, and even then it would produce a very poor and 
wretched 6ense. 
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Must needs our chiefs admire, our city laud, 
And honour will be paid to Jove, whose grace 
These deeds accomplished. Thou hast heard me out. 

CHORUS. 

What thou hast said has quite o ercome my doubts, 
I own it ; for thus old men have their bloom, l 
Wisdom, and prudence, and inquiry sage : 
But the rich freighting of these precious.tidings 
Mostly concern, though me amongst the rest, 
This house and royal Clytemnestra's ears. 

clytemnestra (approaching, who had been apart 
during the previous conversation). 
I have rejoiced already, in that hour 
When the first midnight messenger of fire 
Rode through the dark, proclaiming Troy was taken. 
Some argued me of lightness of belief: 
* Sure dost thou think Troy sack'd, by midnight fires 
' Too easily persuaded ? Ah ! fond woman, 
4 Thou bear'st a buoyant and believing heart.' 



1 This is evidently an opposition between the bloom of the body, which 
belongs to the young, and the bloom of the mind, which developes itself in 
the old. Sophocles ap. Stob. tit. cxviii. has a similar thought : 

Oux lor* yijpag Tain coQuiv ivoTg & vug 

In Stob. adv. the same thought is expressed closer to this passage. ZxtyxaQon 
8«7 xaXtSf Srt 0/ irpta€6rtpoi ry fin iJ QpQ»§7» i.x(x<b&Vfftv. 
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I, thus perplex'd, yet, woman as I was, 1 
Commanded sacrifice, and through the city 
The solemn choirs of ululation rang ; 
And in the temples of the Gods they cried, . 
Lulling asleep the mighty rising flames, 
Which eat the sacrifice, and fill'd the fanes 
With cloudy perfumes, mounting to the skies. 
But now enough ! I'll hear no more from thee ; 
The king comes shortly ; from his mouth alone 
I '11 hear the rest. Ay, now my noble lord 
Arrives 1 my eager thoughts fly forward to him, 
My soul's in preparation to receive him. 
And how to do it fitly ? O blest day ! 
Fairest of earthly days to her whose eyes 
Behold her lord returning, by kind Gods, 
Safe from the edge of battle ; at the moment 
When open fly the gates at his approach, 
Go, bear this message to my noble lord : 
' Come quickly to thy city, much-loved prince, 

* Come to thy consort true, whom thou wilt find 

* Such as thou leftist, a watch-dog on thy hearth, 
' Good, gentle, kind to thee, but to thy foes 

* A bitter enemy ; alike in all things ; 

> ruwxe/V »<W here means ( By a woman's edict,' (said sarcastically 
by Glytemnestra) and not, as Potter has rendered it, ' As weak women 
wont,' 
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' One who has kept the print upon thy seals * 
' For years unbroken and inviolate ; 
' From all but thee a stranger still to pleasure, 
' And by the breath of evil fame unsullied 
* As the pure metal from the dyer's art*' * 

[E,vti Clytemnestra. 

1 In this message to her husband, Gytemnestra/aocording to the usage of 
those simple times, reports to him that she had not broken one seal in his 
house, though he had been so long away. It appears to have been the custom 
of the ancient Greek ladies (and a very good custom it was) to send to their 
husbands at a distance these comforting assurances that housewifery had not 
suffered in their absence, that their strong box had not been broken open, nor 
their cellars entered. Lfchas, in the Trachinue, bears the same message 
from Deianira to Hercules, in the scene where, instead of the artful and col- 
lected message of Clytemnestra, the faithful and affectionate Deianira, agi- 
tated by love, jealousy, and impatience, can hardly find words to express 
herself, and hurries off the herald without professing her love, except by that 
beautiful stroke at the end, full of real love, refinement, and delicacy. Tl $9r 
av &k\o y bvixotf ; bi&otxot ykp Mj} xpdb htyoig civ rlv xfQov rlv If S/to5 Tlffo 
itiivoti raxeftiv t\ iroQov/xe$oi. Potter, however, and Schutz (which is more 
surprising, for Schutz is the very best interpreter of JEschylus), disdaining 
such humbleness, figures away with expressions about the seal of constancy, 
giving her words a metaphorical meaning. That was a tender point certainly 
in this case ; but these gentlemen are in too great a hurry ; the lady herself 
comes to that question in die next line, and in very pretty words vindicates 
her character. In which mark the difference of two characters as drawn by 
two great dramatists : Deianira, innocent and attached, says nothing of her 
innocence or her attachment; Glytemnestra, guilty, loudly professes both 
one and the other. I am surprised that any scholar should so render cij/*a»- 
TYipto*, limited by the word ou$}», ' I have not broken one seal* How can 
such an expression refer to a seal of constancy ? were there then many seals 
of constancy ? the trespass in such a case must be one and indivisible, whereas 
she might have broken open his strong box, and yet not entered his cellar. 
Had the poet intended that sense, he would have said <njizavT>jo<or ewifr, or 
some such phrase. 

3 Potter has rendered this ' More than the virgin metal in the mines Knows 
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HERALD. 

*Tis bravely spoken, like a noble woman. 

How fair her lips spoke vaunts of conscious truth ! 

CHORUS. 

Indeed, and with becoming grace she spoke 
Those fair, clear, pearly words thy ears have heard. 1 
But let me question thee ; and, Herald, say, 
Is Menelaus safe ? comes he with you ? 
Dear sovereign, ever honoured in this land. 

HERALD. 

I will not speak ye false ; howe'er, my friends, 
Falsehood might please ye with a flatf ring tale, . 
Yet 'twould not bear against the lapse of time. 

CHORUS. 

Speak what is true : would it were pleasant too ! 
But joy and truth keep not together with ye, 
Alas! 'tis plain, and thou canst not conceal it. 



an adulterate and debasing mixture.' See his note, in which he confesses 
lumself doubtful, and acknowledges his guide Pauw to be at a loss. Br. 
Blomfield seems also a little puzzled ; but at any rate does right in condemn- 
ing Schutz's rendering ^aXxou fapfa, ' vulnera axe facta.' Dr. Butler and 
Abreschius are clearly right in rendering it ' tinctura axis,* ' the dying of 
metals ;' a proverbial expression, to signify ' a thing impossible or out of the 
question,' dying being a process peculiar to wool, and inapplicable to metals. 

'XaKxlf (from Pseudo-Gregorius' tragedy) would be a preferable reading to 

3C«\xoD. 

1 I hare followed here the excellent reading of Dr. Blomfield's edition. 

"TopoTffi* ip/mvH/ffiv tvirptir&f KSyctg (for riwQiwn Arfyov). 
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HERALD. 

The truth is, Menelaus disappeared, 

He and his ship lost sight of by the Greeks. 

CHORUS. 

What ? sail'd he first from Dion, or did storms 
Fall on the fleet, and sever him at sea ? 

HERALD. 

Now thou hast hit it, like a skilful bowman, 
And made few words embrace a world of woe. 

CHORUS. 

How spoke the current rumour of the fleet ? 
Think they he lives, or perish'd in the storm ? 

HERALD. 

All is in doubt : none knows to speak for certain, 
Except indeed the orb of day would tell, 
The common eye of nature and the world. 

CHORUS. 

But say how fell the tempest on our host, 

In visitation of the angry Gods? 

Say how it raged, and how its rage subsided. 

HERALD. 

'Twere profanation for the tongue of woe 

To sound upon a festival of joy ; 

The twofold Gods require twofold oblations, 

And a great boundary stands between their rites. 

If 'twere a messenger come posting home 
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With horrid countenance, whose quivering lips 
Spoke armies fallen and the rage of Mars, 
His iron flail and harness roll'd in blood ; l 
Whose tongue spoke daggers to the commonweal, 
And through the city made the knell of death 
Sound in each house the service of the dead — 
Then were a day of mourning ; then the shrines 
Of the dread Furies should resound lament; 
But a fair messenger of gladsome news, 
Sent to a city crown d in prosperous state, 
How can I mix ill-omened sounds with glad, 
And paint the storm which overtook our host, 
Not undesigned by Gods in anger ? Elements,* 
Before most hostile, join'd in league together 
To wreck us, fire and water; the wing'd lightning 
And sea did both their utmost. In the night 
The horrid clamour of the Thracian winds 
Gave note of woe, curling the monstrous deep 
With rising billows, and uprear'd the ships, 
Ship against ship, with crashing mainyards roll'd. 



1 I have here (wrongly) applied <pou>t<xv ovvupfta. to the fi&rrrfi 8<tXJ ti}> 

*Apnc f <x«i, for I believe Dr. Blomfield is right in his interpretation, which 

represents the messenger's news, in its double effect, public and private, as 

B/Xoy^o* drnjy, $oiv(av awwpftoi, ' a two-edged bane, a bloodred team of woe.' 

* So Milton, Paradise Regained, book iv. 

' Fire with water 
In ruin reconciled.' 
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The butting winter with his utmost force 

Drove 'gainst the ships, belaboring them with storm, - 

Typhon and whirlwinds eddying in mid air ; 

With fearful noises and loud stormy roar 

Beset around, they vanish'd deep in night, 

Top-giddy, whirl'd about, or scattered wide, 

By devious and misguiding shepherd ' led. 

But when the bright light of the sun arose, 

We saw the wide JEgean effloresce* 

With wrecks of ships, and weltering carcasses 

Of Argive men, that the thick foam inlaid. 

We and our ship (whose hull still bore it bravely) 

Escaped our doom, stoPn or begg'd off from fate 

By some superior being : 'twas not man 

Who help'd us then and grasp'd our giddy helm ; 

And saving Fortune sat upon our ship - 

Doing a seaman's duty, till we came 

Safe into harbour from the seething sea, 

Nor stranded on the rough stone-ribbed coast. 

O how the day look'd lovely, when ashore 

1 So -dEschylus calls the Tempest. 

* I have in this word given the literal translation of the original, which I 
have been anxious to preserve whenever I could find a word to convey the 
metaphor. The word in the original conveys the idea of the sea flowering with 
bodies and wrecks, rising from it as flowers and plants from a field. The 
same metaphor is very common in Greek authors. Lucian so represents the 
heavens flowering with stars in Utp) Otxov : Ouptx>o( MS* wvp). 
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We crawl'd, escaped from the wat'ry jaws 
Of a sea-death ! but yet our sense so stunn'd, 
We scarce could credit it: then our fresh loss 
Smote heavy on us, and thick-coming fancies 
We fed upon in musing, as we thought 
Of our lost comrades, and our shipwrecked host. 1 
And now of them, if some have life and being, 
Their converse is of us as ours of them ; 
And now they sit around with woful face, 
And as of men departed now they speak, 
And we the deadmen, they the mourners are ; 
But be't the best it may. For Menelaus, 
Look for his coming first, our chiefest care, 
If still some peering sunbeam can espy 
The chief among the living crowd of men, 
And looking at the gladness of life's day, 

1 There is something in this description of the landing after the storm, 
and the uncertainty as to the fate of their comrades, which reminds us of 
that in the iEneis, which I will give in the elegant version of my father, the 
Revd. Dr. Symmons : 

' Their anxious talk dilates - 
On the dark subject of their comrades' fates ; 
In doubt 'twixt hope they fluctuate and despair 
If yet their friends may breathe the vital air ; 
Or if overwhelmed beneath the stormy deep, * 
No more to hear their comrades' voice, they sleep.' 

There is also something that reminds us of the landing in Shakspeare's 
Tempest : as does the beautiful description, in that play, of Miranda and 
ftospero at sea in the crazy bark, recal similar images in the similar situa- 
tion of Danae and her infant son, in the admired Ode of Simonides. 
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By Jove's contrivances, not minded yet 
The noble race of Atreus to destroy; 
We still may nourish hopes he yet will come 
Safe to his native home. And now, my friend, 
Thou hast heard all, and all thou hast beard is true. 

[Exit Herald. 
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Chorus. 

Wheil was it, and who gave that truest name 
(Was it some mysterious one unseen. 
Provident of coming fate ?) 
To Helen, brand of war, and fierce Contention's bride ? 

Helen she rightly was, and eke 

Helandros and Heleptolis, 1 

When she, the fair fatality 
Of ships, of warriors, and of rampired towns, 

From her curtained chamber fled, 

And her golden bridal bed, 



1 To understand this play upon words the reader need only be told that 

Helen means, or may mean, ' destroyer of ships ;' Helandros, ' destroyer of 

men ;' and Heleptolis, ' destroyer of cities.' The Greek tragedians, in their 

grayest and most tragic passages, never omitted an opportunity given them of 

this play upon words. (Edipus, in the midst of a scene of breathless anxiety, 

•jad at the eve of the denouement of a horrible catastrophe, is reminded of the 

<lerivation of his name, even by the slave who was trembling at the violence of 

Ilia passion, and who was not in a state, poor man, to think of punning* 

"^The names of Polynices, Apollo, Zethus, underwent the same analysis. It 

fcuay at first excite our surprise that these writers, who so religiously abstain 

from any mixture of comedy or buffoonery, should in this solitary instance 

Slave affected what we should call punning. But a nearer view of the subject 

^nD. teach us that they intended nothing jocular, and that they had in view 

~%3ie doctrines of some mysterious and Pythagorean philosophy, which incul* 

*sated that the giving of names, indicative of the destiny of individuals, was a 

^matter of predestination. Plato, in his Cratylus, full of false and fanciful 

etymologies, dwells largely and gravely on this subject. 
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Where, all hid, the beauteous queen 
Lay in damask'd bowers unseen ; 
And spread her flying sails, 
Fann'd by Zephyr's buxom gales : 
And many proud shield-bearing men, 
Hunters on the glass-wave track 
Of her evanescent oars, 
Landed on Simois' bosky banks, 
For bloody conflict rife. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

To Ilion came the wedlock-woe, 1 

So rightly named, and heavenly wrath 

Struck out the doom complete, 

And sent down vengeance sure, though late, 

(For Jove dishonour'd and the Xenian board) 

Upon their heads, who sung so sweet 2 



1 I have been obliged to make this compound word to express Ki?3of, 
which means both in the Greek. The poet stifl harps on the fatality of the 
name. 

* To vindicate my own version I must observe that I have followed the 
reading of all the editions, rhrrag. To read r/ovror, with Schutz, Butler, and 
Btomfield, would indeed make a great difference ; for then it would be Jove 
who did great honour to the nuptials of Helen, and not the bridemen. For it 
is quite clear that it is not marriage in general, but that particular wedding, 
which is meant by the poet, from what follows. But why should Jove do 
great honour to a wedding of which he is represented as the abhorrer and 
avenger ? I can easily conceive how the bridemen and persons engaged could 
be said to celebrate this wedding with great pomp (for that is the Yneaning 
of lufdrtog r/ovraf), and sing the hymeneal song ; but I really cannot see how 
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The bridal song, the serenade of eve, 
Hymen, O Hymen ! whilst they sung 
With wanton pomp and Asian revelry, 
Young bridemen round the bridegroom's blissful bower. 
But now King Priam's city old 
Has changed that song to other notes, 
"Fis turn'd to weeping all and loud lament : 
Paris, oft thy name she calls, 
Spouse of disaster, spouse of woe, 
Who hast laid her towers so low : 
She, that old city, which has stood 
The shock of many a woe-revolving year, 
And seen her bulwarks 1 guardians fall 
Round her sad ensanguined wall. 

strophe % 
That prince a dangerous lion-cub 
Nursed in his palace, wean'd with care, 
In his tender infant years 
Milk-loving, innocent, and fond, 



such duties should devolve on Jove. Dr. Blomfield says there is no sense in 
it as it stands. Why, what sense does he give these words applied to Jove ? 
Do not the words Ix^dcTw? rforrag iphatov mean ' celebrating the nuptial song 
lUkk gnat pomp ?' as Stanley has it, * in eos qui sponsorum in honorem 
fcfcttxm 1 caaticum supra modum celebraverant hymenaeum.' As to the double 
amtativB following vpttw^hoiy * nemo' est quern morabitur duplex accusa- 
tivoa, nisi qui in his Uteris plane hospes sit' 
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Caress'd, beloved by aH the young and old : 
Oft cradled in their fondling arms, 
Like a nursling babe he lay. 

But time advanced, and greater grown. 

He show'd the nurture of his horrid blood, 

And the fell parents* manners whence he sprang 

For, bad return for all his fost'rer's care, 

He mid the woful slaughtered sheep 

Feasted high, though no one bid, 

While the house ran red with blood ! 

And the great monster, with his ravening jaws, 

Those trembling inmates pale 
With horror eyed, nor to encounter dared. 
And so by Heaven's decree they found 
A priest of At6 in their house was bred. 

strophe 8. 
When first she came to Dion's towers l 
O what a glorious sight, I ween, was there ! 



1 Potter has mistaken this passage : 

' Soft gales obedient on her wait, 
And pant on the delighted sea.* 
These are pretty lines, but they are not the Poet's, who u not 
Helen's voyage, and the gales and sea, but Helen's beauty. He says that the 
expression of her face (^o»u/*a) was that of a summer calm. In the hardi- 
hood of his metaphorical language and the fire of hi* genius, he says literally; 
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The tranquil beauty of the 'gorgeous queen 

Hung soft as breathless summer on her cheeks, 

Where on the damask sweet the glowing Zephyr slept ; 

And like an idol beaming from its shrine, 

So o'er the floating gold around her thrown 

Her peerless face did shine ; 

And though sweet softness hung upon their lids, 

Yet her young eyes still wounded where they look'd. 

She breathed an incense like Love's perfumed flower, 

Blushing in sweetness ; so she seem'd in hue, 

And pained mortal eyea with her transcendant view : 

E'en so to Paris' bed the lovely Helen came. 

But dark Erinnys, in the nuptial hour, 

Rose in the midst of all that bridal pomp, 

Seated midst the feasting throng, 

Amidst the revelry and song ; 

Erinnys, led by Xenius Jove, 

Into the halls of Priam's sons, 

Erinnys of the mournful bower, 
Where youthful brides weep sad in midnight hour. 



* this face of summer calm, this soft and meek looking idol gorgeous with gold, 
this heart-sickening flower of love, came to the city of Ilion.' This passage 
presents a complicated example of the construction in periphrasis, wapxx?J>ovffa. 
agreeing with the neuters that precede it. In this passage icapavrk, a rare 
word, occurs in a frag, of Eur. ap. Stob. cxii. vapour* ? i)<rQf); $mpn <rr(vn 
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ANTISTROPHE 3. 

'Twas said of old, and men maintain it still, 
Fortune, how great soe'er, is never crown'd, 
But when the great possessor, at the close 
Of earthly grandeur, leaves an heir behind, 
And sinks not childless to his grave. 1 
But then they say it often haps 
Fortune will wither on the father's grave, 
. And though his race was blest before, 
'Twill bud with sorrows weeping sore, 
And never ending once begun. 
But I think not, as think the crowd : 
The impious doer still begets 
A brood of impious doers more, 
Children and heirs of all his wicked deeds: 
Whilst from the house of righteous men, 
Who even-handed justice love, 
Comes a long line of children good and fair. 

strophe 4. 
Foul Villany, that wantoned in its day, 2 
Now its old crimes by time are half effaced, 

1 This sentiment occurs commonly. Menander ap. Stob. lxxiii. 

'OSuvijf &v e<rr)v iVTvyovvl* rep j8/<p 

1 The Chorus here moralizes, and dwells on the consequences to succeeding 
generations of the crimes of their predecessors. He traces as it were a moral 
succession, handed down from father to son, where one transgression begets 
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Still reproduces others fresh and young, 
In generations new of wicked men; 
And brings its horrid progeny to light, 
Born now or then, when comes the hour, 
Born at a birth with infant Wrath, 
And that great demon, heaven-detested fiend, 
Hight Hardihood or Thrasos bold, 
And blackest woes of cypress hue, 
In gloomy likeness of their parents drear, 
Woes, that on mansions proud let fall 
The funeral pall. 

another as its inevitable result. The first parent stock was ' Hybris,* a spirit 
of insolence or insubordination breaking out into acts of outrage, the fore- 
runner of every calamity in a Grecian republic, against which the philosophers 
and tragedians largely declaimed. They denounced it as well from a principle 
of policy as a sentiment of religion. In short, the poet treats here of the 
moral concatenation of cause and effect, the consequences to the descendants 
of their progenitors' misconduct, operating either by the force of example, op 
of hereditary disposition, which, in the mind of the Chorus, produces the 
effects of an irresistible fatality. Euripides, in his play of Her. Fur. in a 
strain something similar, says, ' when the foundation of a family is not laid 
down well, it follows of necessity that the descendants should be unfortunate.' 

'OpGwf, avdcyxt], 8uoTt%«7v robs lxy6vwg. 
To show the importance, in the eyes of the Athenians, of this spirit of Hybris, 
we may refer to the circumstance of an altar being erected to the personi- 
fication of this moral quality. See Clem. Alex. Protr. 16. ed. Mor. axnttp a/iiku 
xa\ 'Exifxtv&rje i maXaihi *T€ptu>g xai 'Air«i$«/a? |8<w/*oi>; avaffT^aaf 'Afyvyfft* 
This word ' Hybris' had also a legal and definite meaning, there being laws 
expressly about it, as well as tribunals to judge it What we call ' Assault 
and battery' («*x/«) was tried before the tribunal of the * Forty:' Stye (out- 
rage, including what we call ' Mayhem,') was judged by the court of the 
Thesmothetae. See Dem. c. Pant 976". ed. R. 
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ANTISTROPHE 4. 

But Justice sheds her peerless ray 

In low-roof d sheds of humble swain, 
And gilds the smoky cots where low-lived virtue dwells : 
But with averted eyes 
The maiden Goddess flies 

The gorgeous halls of state, sprinkled with gold, 1 

Where filthy-handed Mammon dwells : 

She will not praise what men adore, 

Wealth sicklied with false pallid ore, 

Though drest in pomp of haughty power, 
But still leads all things on, and looks to the last hour. 



1 xpuatiracrroi in the original, which I have rendered literally t MUton has 
adopted the expression, Par. Lost, B. 3. 

wings he wore 

Of many a oolour'd plume, sprinkled with gold. 
He has also ' besmear'd with gold.' The metaphor ' Sown with gold' occurs 
in Lucian Utp) oixov. OOV kpyb* wraCfla tI» yjwflv t«? Xotwy x4*W funr* 
*xp/jitvov. 
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Enter Agamemnon, Cassandra, Chorus. 

chorus. 
O King ! O sacker of Troy town divine ! 
Sprung from Atreus' godlike line, 
How shall I speak thee ? how adore, 
Not wheeling short, nor passing o'er 
The mark of joy that fits thy ear, 
Me to speak, and thee to hear ? 
What crowds of men do vizors wear, 
And only show an outside fair, 
Careless of virtue and of truth ; 
Such false ones bear their ready ruth 
To whom Misfortune has laid low, 
And bear him fellowship in woe, 
Yet feel not inward sorrow's smart, 
Eater of the woful heart ; 
So in good fortune look they glad, 
And force to smiles their faces sad. 
But the good swain, who knows his sheep, 
Will still his looks upon them keep, 
Nor let those false eyes him betray, 
Glist'ring with a wat'ry ray, 
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Whose beam but only seems to part 
From a friendly, honest heart 
But O my prince ! (I will not seek . 
To hide aught from thee, but will speak) 
When first thou didst that muster make 
Of armed men, for Helen's sake, 
Setting all our youth on fire 
With boldness and unwilling ire, 
Wafting o'er that mighty host, 
Who seem'd all dead men to us lost, 
You then look'd ugly to our view, 
Like picture drawn by hand untrue, 1 
Or like a pilot bad, who guides 
His helm askant in dangerous tides. 
But now the toil is gladly o'er, 
We hail thee victor on our shore, 
Not with a shallow, dimpling joy, 
But with true love, without alloy. 
Look around thee ; time will show 
Who are thy honest liegemen true, 
And who perversely in this realm 
In thy absence held the helm. 



1 The original K<xpT &vojxo6o-u>e rfa-Oa yiyg«fx/jLtvog t * you were in our eyes 
like a badly drawn picture,' Potter has rendered, ' Notes other than of music 
echo'd wide.' 
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AGAMEMNON. 

By your leave, lords, first Argos I salute, 
And of this land the Gods indigenous, 
Who shed their blessings on my safe return, 
And gave to justice Troy's beleaguered town. 
The cause was openM in the skies above ; 
The mighty judges heard the tongueless plea, 1 
And cast their ballots in the stedfast urn, 
Not one, but all : the urn was full of blood, 
And doom of man and Ilium's heavy fall. 
The urn on the other side the hall was void ; 
Hope stood beside it, yet no hand did stir 
To cast a pebble in its hollow side. 
Ye may now see the captive city far 
In smoke discernible : its embers burn. 
The hurricane of Ate scarce is spent : 

1 This alludes to trials at Athens, where the jury voted by putting their 
ballots into one of two urns, accordingly as they acquitted or condemned. 
Patrocles apud Stob. ex. 

Koti vvv r<k $tna toSjtol xot) rk jtoXX' s<rn 

The line in the original, 'EXirip npoa^ti x u P^* ™ wXijpovyufry has afforded much 
scope for the ingenuity of the critics to explain or emend the word x*«p^. I 
have no doubt there is a slight corruption here, and for it I propose to read 

Xpuls (destitute) which might easily have been changed into x* t P^( by *h e 

P 
omission of p and replacing it above in this manner, x* Af, which from the pen 

of a subsequent transcriber became x* l P^> instead of xp'^s* The word occurs 

Eur. Androm. frag. "E\96$tpog 8« yjpult <Xv w$h eQhn 9 and more than once 

in ASsch. Supp. 
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The ashes pale laid on their fever'd bed, 

Together with the dying city die, 

And gather up their latest breath to blow 

Clouds of rich freightage to the vasty skies i * 

For this we are your debtors, mighty Gods, 

And we must pay you with a mindful heart, 

And celebration of recording rites, 

For our great hunters 9 toils with cunning hand 

Laid to our hearts* content, and haughty Troy 

(All for a woman lost) razed to the ground ; 

Bearing the Argive dragon when the Horse 

Yean*d in the city its terrific birth, 

Who bounding burst, with helm and high-tost shield 

Brandished in air, horrific on the night, 

The Pleiads setting in their paly spheres ; 

And the fierce lion made a bound in air, 

And high o'er tower and temple rampant came, 

And with red jaws lick'd up the blood of kings. 

Though thus my soul has open'd to the Gods, 

With whom I have stood preluding, yet, my friends, 

I hold your words in memory, and your thoughts 

Are but the fellows of the thoughts I breathe. 

My tongue, my heart joins with thee : 'tis too true 

How few have that congenial happy spirit 

1 Meaning the wealth of that great city consuming by fire, and vanithing 
in smoke. 
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To brook the elevation e'en of friends, 

When blest and glorious, without Envy's pang : 

For Envy, like a poison at the heart, 

Sits doubly loading the diseased wretch: 

First, his own woes, which life has put upon him, 

Seem no small burden, which he scarce can bear ; 

Then, when his eyes look outward on the world, 

The happiness which smiles at others' gates 

Makes him sigh deeper that another's glad. 

Well may I say it, for I long have mark'd 

Life's raree-show before' me in a mirror ' 

Reflected to my eyes ; there I have sat 

Musing to mark the shadows as they pads'd, 

And saw that those who seem'd my warmest friends 

Were, like the rest, but images of shades ; 

Only Ulysses, who sail'd 'gainst his will, 

Was, when his harness once was on his back, 

A steady yokemate, drawing by my side 

With all alacrity, fast bound unto me ; 

Such was he, and such is, if still he lives ; 

But I may now be talking of the dead. 

Alas ! I know not. Now for what remains 



1 In the original * J yap ij-fntcrra/jw o/uu>J<xg xdtrorfpov. In my translation I 
have kept these two last words joined together, not separated by punctuation. 
It is Terence's 4 inspicere in speculum vitae.' 
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Concerning or the Gods or this the state, 

Holding a general meeting of the realm, 

In solemn council high and full debate 

We will take counsel, and so order all things 

That that which now stands well may well continue 

In perpetuity, and whatsoe'er 

Asks medicine, like skilful leeches, we 

May minister unto it : as they cut 

And burn to cure, not pain, e'en so may we 

Strive to keep sickness from the public weal. * 

But now straight entrance to the house I '11 make, 

There to pour out the gladness of my soul 

Before the hearths unto my household Gods, 

Who gave me conduct to far distant climes, 

And now return me to their sacred domes ; 

And may firm Victory abide for aye, 

Since hitherto my steps she has attended. 
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Enter Clytemnestra (meeting Agamemnon). 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Men of this city ! Senators of Argos ! 

To show a wife's fond tenderness before ye 

I will not blush, for long I Ve known ye, lords. 

And Shame, that bears its colours red at first, 

Turns by decay of time to serer hue. 

Self-taught in sorrow's book for many a year, 

Whilst he at Troy was warring, I perused it, 

And now can tell its heavy sad contents. 

Gods ! what's a woman left without her lord ? 

She in her solitary chamber pines 

In a dull trance of melancholy grief: 

Her ears are startled at each growing breeze, 

And messengers arriving pale her cheeks ! 

Out! how the screech-owls scream'd around my house! 

Bad was the first 1 who came at matin tide ; 



1 In the Greek: 

Kotl rlv fih jJxiiv, rlv 8* ixtto^pipstv xaxoC 
Kdbcjoy aKKo wijyua, \&<rxwT<xs S^uoif. 

Nothing can be plainer : one messenger comes ; another after him brings 
in the tidings of bad news, worse than the bad (brought in by the first); 
XdcraonTcxr, of course, applies to both. How Dr. Blomfield can separate 
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Another followed e'er the sun was set, 

And brought me heavier tidings than the first. 

Fame to his house came busy in each breeze ; 

Fame told his wounds. Oh ! if her tale were true, 

Punched as a net must my lord's body be : 

Or if he died as oft as tongues announced, 

'Tis a new story of King Geryon old, ! 



t%> fxh from #xf *y, and rfo ft from lirn<r<p{p*n>, I cannot conceive ; nor how 
he can be satisfied with the sense arising from such punctuation. . What? 
would Clytemnestra tell her husband to his race, in a studied and affected 
recital of her unhappiness during his absence, that one of her causes of 
misery was the arrival of a messenger with news that he was coming ? A 
strange compliment, or rather piece of sincerity, to escape her Kps! and 
again, of another messenger's arriving with news that Cassandra was coming t 
a most strange and injudicious topic to select for one like Clytemnestra, 
even had it been possible for her to have heard of it ; but the poet haw made 
it impossible, by representing the return of Agamemnon to have taken place 
instantly on the taking of Troy, and it is well known that Cassandra did not 
fall into his possession till that event. < 

1 For the clearer understanding this passage, I shall transcribe Potter* 
judicious note, which, as well as his translation, shows his right under- 
standing of the passage. ' Geryon was a king of Spain, killed by HetenWs* 
fabled to have had three bodies. Clytemnestra compares her husband so 
this giant, and says, that if he had been slain as often as reported, this second 
triple Geryon (meaning Agamemnon under that name, for H were emh wU te 
to talk of the dead) might well boast to have received his triple vest, mean- 
ing his three bodies, and to have died once in each shape. Mr. Heath 
might never have heard that Geryon, though he had three bodies, died mote 
than once, nor does Pauw say it ; but this does not hinder Clytemnestra. 
from making the supposition, and nothing more is intended : the words of 
ASschylus are express.' Dr. Blomfield has vitiated this passage by a wrong 
punc tu atio n and interpretation : xx«7»« Tpfrotpf must mean the body of the? 
giant, and can by no means be understood of the earth which covered him* 
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Who had three bodies, and as many lives : 
Geryon is dead, and sleeps below the ground : 
Boast thou hast got the mantle, good my lord, 
Of that three-formed giants thrice-slain corse. 
'Twas for such woful rumours that my neck 
Was oft entrammelTd in high hanging ropes, 
As oft released by their kind force who took me, 
Spite of myself, and forced me back to life. 
For this, e'en now, there stands not by my side, 
As now he should be in this presence here, 



To talk of a three-fated vest of earth, meaning a sepulture, would, in En- 
glish, be rank nonsense ; and I am afraid mat xdov&r TPIMOIPON ^X«7vay, so 
construed, would deserve no better name in Greek. If mis passage required 
former illustration, which I should think superfluous, it may be remarked 
that woMtii* xXaTvar is not to be rendered ' multam chlaenam,' but ' magnara 
.' The SchoL on the first line of Euripides 1 Hippolytus, gives this 
: n«XXn fuy^n, *•/*»), lou/ua^. In the same way okfys stands for 
psxplf, in Homer's toJyn Tp&irt&, and in the line which Aristotle comments 
OB, HS» ft ft tin iKtyig r$ xa) ovrtboatlg xotl axixu;. Now suppose the poet 
had expressed himself thus, which he might, T>«J/uotT«? r&v Yy\pw*i & 
Stfrtpt? noXX^ rp(fx<np<h> xXa7»«y i^tfy" X«&^». The meaning, I presume, 
would hare been obvious, and the sense complete : still more plain, though 
less poetical, had it been fxtyaXr^ and so Clytemnestra was on the point of 
vttangit; but having called her husband Geryon (the name of a dead man), 
struck with the omen, according to the superstition of that day, and perhaps 
starting at the consciousness of her own guilty thoughts, she instantly 
asmlogiVi in the parenthetical line, oMtfdcp, t&» x£rw yap ou x/yw. Besides, 
ia matter of taste, can any thing be more frigid than this interment of the 
giant? lor the critic not only buries him, but calculates with mathematieaj 
precis ion the quantity of earth that it took to cover him, without reckoning 
the quantity that lay under him. For the reputed monuments of Geryon, and 
hia gigantic bones discovered in a ( tumulus ,* see Pausanias' Attica. 
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A boy, 1 the treasure-keeper of the loves 

'Twixt me and thee, Orestes. Marvel not : 

He is in nursing safe beneath the roof 

Of our kind foreign host, 2 the Phocian Strophius ; 

Who with forecast of thought, in large discourse 

Which took two bearings, set two woes before me 

In double perspective, wherein I saw 

Thy perils imminent in Trojan fields, 

And all at home in stormy anarchy; 

The senate overthrown, 3 and the wild people 



1 Query, is not the idea of the original ift&v rt xai o-wv xCpios marn/ti 
that of Beaumont's Prophetess, Act 5 ? 

' Our children, 
The double heirs both of our forms and faiths.' 

3 Aopi^tto;, This word seems used here for icp6bnos or ft<4£»of 9 and. not 
in its strict sense. Plutarch, Q. G. xvii. pretends to give the origin of this 
term from a piece of very ancient Greek history, or tradition, of an old civil 
war of the Megareans, which was conducted with such singular humanity and 
courtesy on each side that the prisoners were instantly dismissed on their 
parole to return with their ransom, winch parole was never broken j and tfcey 
were courteously styled fytffooi, and not 8op*lA<uro«, that is, 'friends made in 
war,' not ( prisoners of war.' 

3 BouXi}v xaTa/$ptyci«v. This, I contend with Stanley, Schntz, and Bvttar, 
to mean * overthrowing the senate or council of state.' Who ever heard 
that Boutajn xaTafyforiiv meant ' consilium inire ?' Who ever heard of 
Bfoov x*T*ffiiTTi»? it would be, in Greek, $6\ov pterin or awr^/Wr«», 
£yt#/<p$« xOSog or itftyQw xtJSo; indiscriminately, but not xocTotft{$$<t>. Am 
to the anachronism of a senate at Argos in those days, it is notorious that 
the Attic tragedians committed many of the same description, applying to 
the times of the Trojan war the language and customs,' Sec. of their own 
time* But why might not iEschylus imagine a &w\j ytptvTur to 
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Trampling the fortunes of our sinking house ; 

For still, he said, men have that planted in them, 

They tread upon the wretched as he falls, 

And add their spites to him whom fortune spites. 

Such was the drift of his discourse which swayed me, 

And sure it bears no hollowness : meantime - 

The gushing fountains, whence so many tears 

Chasing each other trickled on my cheeks, 

Are quite run out, and left without a drop ; 

And these sad eyes, which so late took their rest, 

Are stain'd with blemish by late watching hours, 

Weeping for thee by the pale midnight lamp, 

That burnt unheeded by me. In my dreams 

I lay, my couch beset with visions sad, 

And saw thee oft in melancholy woe ! 

More than the waking Time could show, I saw 

A thousand dreary congregated shapes, 

And started. oft, the short-lived slumber fled, 

Scared by the night-fly's solitary buzz : 

But now my soul, so late overcharged with woe, 

Which had all this to bear, is now the soul 

Of one who has not known what mourning is, 



CSytemnestra in the cares of government? and do not' the Chorus, in the 
opening of the play, consider themselves in that light, calling themselves 
iur(*s ya/iatf fxovoppwpov Ipxog? 

G 
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And now would fain address him thus, e'en thus : 
This is the dog who guards the wattled fold ; 
This is the mainsheet which the sails and yards 
Of some tall ship bears bravely to the winds; 
This is the pillar whose long shaft from earth 
Touches the architrave of some high house ; 
A child who is the apple of the eye 
To the fond father who has none but him ; 
Ken of the speck of some fair lying land, 
Seen by pale seamen well nigh lost to hope ; 
A fair day, sweetest after tempest showers ; l 
A fountain fresh, with crystal running clear, 
To the parch'd traveller who thirsts for drink : 
So in each shift of sad necessity 
'Tis sweet to be deliver'd hard beset. 
Thus my fond heart, with speeches such as these, 
Pays to his worthiness what she thinks due : 
Let no one grudge me the sweet pleasure now, 

1 See in Milton's Paradise Regained, 4th Book, a description of a fine 
morning after a night of tempest : 

And now the sun with more effectual beams 
Had cheer'd the face of earth, and dried the wet 
From drooping plant or dropping tree ; the birds, 
Who all things now behold more fresh and green, 
After a night of storms so ruinous, 
dear'd up their choicest notes in bush and spray, 
To gratulate the sweet return of morn. 
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But think upon the sorrows I have borne. / 

But now, O thou most precious to my eyes ! 

Light from thy car : but soft ; step not on earth, 

Lay not thy foot, O king ! Troy's overturner, 

On the bare ground. Why dally ye, my women, 

Who have 't in charge, by my command, to lay 

The field with tapestry whereon he walks ? 

Quick strew it, cover it; let all the road 

Be like a purple pavement to the house, 

That Dice to his house may lead him on 

As the unhoped-for comer should be led : 

My care, that sleeps not, shall do all the rest ; 

Do all that duty at my hand requires, 

If Gods will hear me, and the Fates allow. 

" AGAMEMNON. 

Daughter of Leda, guardian of my house ! 
Well hast thou spoken, as a true wife should) 
And my long absence has deserved long welcome : 
But praise with justice linked bears honour with it ; ' 
But 'tis an honour we can't give ourselves, 
And is no honour but from others' mouths. 
Besides, pry'thee, use not too fond a care 
To me, as to some virgin whom thou strirest 
To deck with ornaments, whose softness looks 
Softer hung round the softness of her youth. 

g & 
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Ope not the mouth to me, nor cry amain 

As at the footstool of a man of th' East 

Prone on the ground ; so stoop thou not to me : 

Nor be the minister to gain me grudge, 

Preparing ways of envy for my feet, 

As now thou hast this road with garments strew'd 

With such as these our holy duty bids us 

Find pageantries to honour Gods withal. 1 

A being, as I am, but of to-day, 

To walk in such high state bedizen'd out 

With flaunting purples, studiously devised 

With quaint embroidery, beneath my feet — 

Not without fears and terrors could I do it ! 

According to a man's height, not a God's, 

Take measure of the duty thou would'st pay me. 

Though not on purple rests she her bare feet, 

Nor yet ^ith cloth of gold is cover'd o'er, 

Fame is heard far and wide— so loud she cries. 

To be possest of that clear soul within 

That thinks no folly, but is wise aqd meek, 

Is the most precious jewel God can give ; 



1 It is well known that to this day in catholic countries it u the practice to 
spread the streets with tapestry on the procession of the Host. This entry 
of Agamemnon most have produced a fine spectacle on the stage. His piety, 
magnanimity, aqd modesty, require no comment. 
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And blazon not the happiness of man 
Till he has ended life, still ever blest 
In that sweet state which fixed to the end 
Stands like a constant summer all his days. 
Let me speed thus hereafter in all things ' 
As well as up to now, my soul will be 
Full of a happy confidence serene. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Yet say not so ; thwart not my purpose so. 



1 The original is, E< n&rra 8* t5g irp&erffOifA av, *v$ap<r^g tyo). I have 
followed the common reading (would there were none in jEschylus more 
corrupt !), and have translated accordingly. But Dr. Blomfield has edited 
the line thus: E* *<x>t* 8* <Sg npaaaotfx av«u teprovg lyw, interpreting it, 
' Utinam sic omnia faciam modeste ac sine audacia' — which reading appears 
to me objectionable on many grounds, both as to the sense and the language. 
E*, to express a wish, should be followed by yap, or juw, or r§, Tlp&<r<r<i> <Z; 
means, to speed thus, not to act thus; so vpoLffffw s<7, xaXcSr, xaxw; have in 
Attic writers that particular meaning. The construction and meaning is 
different with other words, as in Androm. 824, Up&^aaa. dm<%, and Suppl. 
265, Oiio* cirt irpa%ets juJj xaXJJ; «iJp/Vxo/*ai, and in Antiph. ap. Stob. lxxxix. 

*OTav twropeDv rig aloyptk irparrri wpay/uaTa 
T/toutov ampfiaaotr av owe olet iro«7v. 

The objection raised to the use of << av with the optative, appears ground. 
less; «i a* gives a future sense to the optative. Eix« is constantly used with 
an optative by Homer, Pindar, and Apollonius Rhodius. So 6t« «» is used 
with an optative in Msch» Pere. 450, or av vi&v $Qapi*Ttg fyfyoUwfaov 
ixragb/aro. Indeed, this construction is mentioned by an old grammarian in 
Bekker's Anecdota, 144. The use of tl av with an optative may be 1 also 
defended by two passages from Demosthenes : see Dem* c. Steph. 1115. ed. 
Reiske. Ei l&aouT av, and Dem. c. Apat. 903. Reiske. El o° I Tlapftivm 
hxeuirtp «v <p&miTQ Ktyutv, 
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AGAMEMNON. 

My purpose, too, is fix'd, be well assured, 
And stands in colours thou wilt ne'er efface. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Hadst thou in peril pray'd to Gods, to be 
As now thou art, thy fondest prayer had been. 

AGAMEMNON. 

If man e'er of his purpose knew the end, 

So know I mine ; and knowing, I have spoke. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Supposing Priam now had sped as you, 

What think you then his carriage would have been? 

AGAMEMNON. 

Belike he would have gone array'd in state 
On purple tapestry. 

CLYTEMNESTEA. 

Then be not thou 
A blusher fearful of the people's blame, 
The breath of mortals. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Yet what people speak 
In common fame, the whispers of the crowd, 
Carries a mighty import. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Yet bethink thee 
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/ 

The quiet man, whom none bears malice to, 
Is mean and low, not raised high envy's mark. 

AGAMEMNON. 

A woman, and enamour d of a fray ! 
'Tis not a woman's longing, nor her part. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

The great debating with the humbler man 

May yield the day, and look more beauteous for it. l 

AGAMEMNON. 

What ! in this war would'st thou so have the day,~ 
To be the conqueress would it please thee so ? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

O be persuaded 1 Soft let go thy might ; 
Give me the vict'ry of thy own free gift. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Well, since it is your pleasure, quickly some one 
Take off the pride of sandals from my feet, 
Thralls of the haughty treading, lest the grudge 
Of some god's eye throw its long cast upon me, 
Walking in sandals on the work of looms 
Dipt in sea grain ; for 'tis a mighty shame 
To bring a house to ruin, and to be 

1 The same sentiment, but applied to differences between parents and 
children, occurs in Antiph. ap. Stob. Ixxvii. 
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A waster, who with proud feet spoils the wealth 
Strew'd on his floor, and tissues silver-worth. 
Thus far for this. Give entrance, too, I pray thee, 
Unto this stranger maiden, graciously 

[Showing Cassandra. 
Inclining thee unto her. God beholds 
The gentle ruler governing with mildness 
His subject slaves, well pleased with far off ken: 
For none would be a chooser so to choose, 
Or- put the slave's yoke on except perforce: 
And so this maiden, choicest of choice spoils, 
A flower in the division rarest deem'd, 
Set by from many treasures, was made mine 
By th' army's gift, and thus in company 
Hither has followed me : but now, since I 
Touching these matters, am become thy thrall 
To hearken to thy voice, straight onward now 
I will unto the mansions of the house 
Move, footing it on purples as I go. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Who '11 quench that sea, which gives us plenteous store 
Of beaming purples from her, azure caves, 
Eternal dyer l of the blood-red robes, 

1 lo-xpyvpov (happily introduced for i<; apyvpov by Salmasius, Exerc. Plin. 
p. 418), ' worth its weight in silver;' so Ifftypvroe, ' worth its weight in 
gold/ in the humorous line of Archestratus in Athen. vii. 305. To» x&rpov 
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That sparkle o'er the silver's paly shine ? 

Thy house, O King, has plenteous store of these ; 

'Tis no poor house, blest be the gracious Gods ! 

These gorgeous robes were dust beneath my feet/ 

When deep in domes oracular I pray'd, 

Kiss'd the pale shrines, and pour'd forth many a tow 

To give the Gods all I could give, in barter 

Of their kind gr&ce to save a life so dear ! 

The root is living, and the laurel thrives, 

And makes a sweet walk for us under shade, 

When the hot dog-star rages in the skies. 

The lord is come ! the household hearth burns bright, 



«» Irttyg, <woS xot) fib xotTdcXcfffc, Kotv Myfurog «ij. Kijxfta wayxa/wo-Tov. Kr)x\g 
is, properly, what oozes out, from x>jx/a> ; hence what exudes from trees, 
and the galls of oaks, used for dyeing, are so called. K>jx7&a mpfupag is 
here, the blood of the purple fish, or the exudation ; as xuirapto-afni xtjx); 
is the gum of the cypress tree. Lucian. Tragopod. Ku*ap*aa/Vijv xjjxTSa, 
-pipi* xp<0/>7)>. K)jx)f was the common name at Athens for ' dyer's stuff.' 
Demosthenes reckons it amongst his father's stock in trade, valuing it, with 
die copper, at upwards of 2002. Kijxfta l\ xa) yaihxh ISJoyu^xovra juvwv iwvij- 
pita. Dem. c Aphob. 816. Reiske. 

1 More literally, Clytemnestra says here, that in her fervent prayers and 
vows for the safe return of her husband, she would (if it had been revealed to 
her such was the pleasure of the Gods) have vowed many a procession, or 
many fine robes to be trampled under foot. Dejanira in the same manner 
tells Lichas, with a charming simplicity, she had made a vow to the Gods, 
when she heard of her husband's safe return, to dress him for sacrifice in a 
new robe. 

IrtXtTy ytr&vt raftt xot) <pa*t7v Qtotg 
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And merrily the winter days we pass. 
And now the pale grapes turn to luscious wine, 
The vintage comes, Jove treads the purple vat ; 
We joy beneath the noontide air imbrowtfd, 
Stretch'd in cool zephyrs under bower and hall, 
And sweetly live ! Our lord he is at home ! 
A man in prime, frequenting his glad halls. 
Jove ! Jove ! thou perfect and perfecting one, 
Perfect my prayers, and whatsoe'er to do 
Thou hast in hand, to do it be thy care. 1 

** [Exeunt. 

1 This speech of Clytemnestra is very sublime and characteristic. There 
is something grand in the manner she treats the profusion of cost in the 
pageant she had prepared. Her speech is an ebullition of joy and exultation, 
ostensibly indeed for her husband's return, but really because her victim Was 
now almost within her grasp ! In the last lines, though they artfully bear a 
double sense, she shows what are her thoughts ! 
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Chorus. 

Why do these portents flit before my eyes, 
Sights which the ancient soothsayer saw? 
Why does the voice of prophecy arise, 
And fill my soul with awe ? 
Why sudden chants within my soul 
That song which ne'er is bought for gold, 
Unorder'd, uncontroll'd, 
And like a prophet speaks, so loud and clear within ? 
Nor will Assurance mount his throne, 1 
And make his sov'ran way, 
Like the morn's sun the dreams of night 
Scatters before his orient light, 
When mystery's shadows fade in empty air. 
Why is it so ? long time is past - 



1 ty fvo; <pft.ov Qptvov, ' My heart's dear throne.* So Shakspeare, Romeo 
and Juliet, ' My bosom's lord sits lightly on his throne.' 

» In the original thus (Glasgow edition), xptvo; 8" licti Tlpvpumfftw £uvc/t6tf- 
hW Wafipicif Ax&rovs »r«piJ§ijo-«v, «J0' for 'IXjm r Q.pro vecuiArag ffrparlg. The 
difficulty of this passage, which has wonderfully tormented the critics, appears 
to me to lie in one word, nap^atv. Heath, Schutz, and Butler saw the 
general sense of the passage, and where the fault lay, and proposed to read 
ir«fijN[/i>, which is good as to the sense, but questionable as to authority. 
Read for jra^&jo-M, *-ap{$>jaiv, and the whole is quite plain : xara 8i wpvp- 
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Since on the sandy shore 

The armed ships their cables cast, 

Waiting to waft the soldiers o'er 

From hence to Ilion's strand. 

And now I see them safe at home, 

My own eyes witness they are come ; 

And yet, I know not how, within 

My ill-presaging soul, 

Of its own free accord, 

Not to the lyre or tuneful chord, 

But to the notes of an Erinnys, sings 

The dirge that round the deadman rings ; 

Nor will my lab'ring heart find rest 

In hope or sweet assurance blest. 

n Tis not for nought my bowels yearn, 

■*Tis not for nought within me burn 

Thoughts whose bodings will not fail, 

Whilst my deep-eddying soul 

Goes in a giddy whirlpool round. 



vflfft tZrjaav. Horn. TL A. sub fin. Movwyov 8* axrcutriv ixJ^cavTO jrXfxrAf 
vufffi&TtDn &px&e. Eur. Hipp. 758. The sense of the passage surely is ob- 
vious : viz. ' It is a long time since the army cast anchor here on their way 
•to Troy.' xptvoe «<p' oj is * dm est ex quo,' as Stanley has rendered it, 
and <5/?ro is ' proficiscebatur,' not ' profectus est.' Vapfxtas &x&tws are the 
ships drawn up on the sands, run aground, according to the custom of those 
days. 
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For surely Health in the extreme ! 

Lies on a dangerous boundary ground, 

For her near neighbour stands Disease, 

And both the party-walls against each other lean. 

And many a time the gallant argosie, 

That bears man's destiny with outspread sails 

In full career before the prosperous- gales, 



1 How finely this thought is given in Shakspeare's Hamlet, iv. 7. King to 
Laertes: 

' And nothing is at a like goodness still ; 
For goodness, growing to a pleurisy, 
Dies in his own too much.* 

For the better understanding this passage, it may be remarked, that the 
Chorus, though satisfied with his own eyes of the return of Agamemnon, 
feels within himself unaccountable sensations of the gloomiest kind, and is 
wrapt up in the gloom of his own apprehensions. He labours under a forced 
and involuntary inspiration. In his character of a man, and with reference 
merely to his human faculties, he is described as totally unconscious and un- 
suspicious of a plot, not only then, but in a subsequent part of the play, 
.where the catastrophe is presented more forcibly to his eyes : but in his cha- 
racter of a prophet, and actuated by a sudden inspiration, he throughout this 
passage darkly adumbrates the death of Agamemnon. He sees something 
portending mischief to his king. He imagines his misgivings arise from the 
instability of human affairs, from the doctrine of extremes meeting (exempli- 
fied by the precariousness of excessive health, bordering on disease, and. the 
sudden foundering of a fine ship in full sail). Hence he is agitated with the 
fear of a reverse in the midst of Agamemnon's glory. Then occurs the 
possibility of reparation of all worldly losses, fortune, &c loss of life alone 
excepted. Having been led to this point by an involuntary train of reflections, 
here, as it were, he scents the blood, he catches, as it were, a glimpse behind 
the curtain, when all of a sudden it drops, and leaves him in darkness, amidst 
the embers of his expiring inspiration. 
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Strikes on a hidden rock, 
And founders with a hideous shock. 
The wealthy house on shipwreck's brim 
With measured sling may overboard 
Some of its precious burden fling, 
But sinks not down itself brimful of woe ; - 
For then the gift of Jove two-handed fills 
The yearly furrows, and drives famine off; 
Nature and Jove still walk the eternal round, 
And call new riches from the teeming ground. 
But O ! upon the earth, when once is shed 
Black deadly blood of man, 

Who will call up the black blood from the ground 
With moving incantation's charm ? 
Check'd not Jove himself the man, 1 

1 Glasgow edition, Ov%) rh ip$olotr} T&v (pQtfihw* at&yttv Ztv; otV ixocvctv. 
Dr. Blomfield's edition, following Hermann, edits it thus : Out) iVtyfoMf 
r. <p. a. W *§ka€sfqi Zevg a» ccZr eTravatv, with this remark, that the sense 
requires av. Without saying any thing of agXaGifa, the authority for which 
rests on much too slender grounds to admit of its introduction to the text, in 
my opinion the sense does not require av, and equally rejects otfr. Jove did 
not kill ^Esculapius twice, or again. I should read the passage as in the 
Glasgow edition, only putting a note of interrogation after «raw«r«v, which is 
very material How strongly the interrogative affirms in these two passages ! 
Compare Arist. Aves, 63. OvW y&XKiov xlyug ; I should also be tempted to 
read avfy' for aZr. For JSsculapius* history see Diod. Sic. ir. 73. and for his 
honours and temples, and a curious criticism on a line of Homer, see Paus. ii. 
c. 26. also for his style of practice, Plato de Rep. 3. 

The fate of this first physician upon record is curious : he performed a 
miraculous cure, for which he took a fee ; for which he was killed by Jove 
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The mighty leech, who knew so well the art 
To raise the silent dead ? 

I pause ! some Fate from heaven forbids 1 

The Fate within me utter more, 

Else had my heart outrun my tongue, 

And pourM the torrent o'er. 

Silence and darkness close upon my soul, 

She roars within, immured, 

And in the melancholy gloom 

Of dying embers fades away. 



with lightning. Clem. Alex. Protr. seems to exult over his unmerited fate : 
'Oftc larphg Qihapyvpog >jv, 'A<rx\r)iribf ovofxa. ocvrtf x«i 0*01 fflv fcoiojTiov irotpafy- 
tro/juxt *ro«?rV (sequitur fine notissima ex Pind. Pyth. de morte iEsculapii) 
xo) o2fro; fikv xc*ra« xtpawoofa); it reus KworoCptfos ipfoig, 

1 Ei 81 jx) Ttrotyiiiva Molpat Motpav ix Qewv. I have kept the old reading 
Moipav, instead of Mcltp* Molpa. JEschylus is not fond of reduplications 
in Euripides* style, which are also generally adopted in parts of deep 
pathos. Moipav is the Fate or Spirit which inspires the Chorus, by whom 
all this ode is uttered, under the influence of a dark inspiration, vaguely 
and unintelligibly, even to the inspired person, adumbrating the future. 
Another Fate, ordered by Heaven, interposes, and stops his further utterance. 
Bender irtio> <pip$m * plus sapere.' The passage most apposite is Soph. M&. 
Tyr. 600. 

*A*$pw $ $rt iidvrtg 

ITXlo* if 'y** QtpiTKt 

Kpfots oux tartv oAnft^. 
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Clytemnestra, coming out to order in Cassandra, 
who had not entered in the train of Agamemnon, but 
remained in her chariot dwrvng the preceding scene 
speechless. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Go in — go in ! Cassandra ! thee I mean, 

Enter thou too ! since in this mansion Jove 

Has placed thee nothing wrathfully, to «hare 

With many a slave the lavers, as thou stand'st 

By th n altar of our fortune-giving God. 1 * 

Come forth from out that wain : neither be thou 

Overweening, too high-stomached for thy lot ; 

Such was the lot of great Alcmena's son, 

For so they tell us, once upon a time, 

Patient enduring to be sold a slave, ..-< 

And, maugre him, lay hand upon the yoke. 

But if then, fortune dip down to this plight 

Of flat necessity, yet still the halls 

Of the old lords and ancient rich men bear 

Full many a grace for serving-men ; but they 

1 Krqrfou $a)fxov. The altar placed in the battery, or place when pro* 
visions were kept, was consecrated to Ctesian Jove, or Jove the Guardian of 
Property. Dem. c. Mid. 531. Ed. Reiske. A/* xTyatw #oCv Xivxi*. 
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Whose hopes were slender, yet a harvest rich l 
With unexpected foison weighs them down, 
Are sour to slaves in every thing they do, 
And stretch their crude sway e'en beyond the line. 
Not so with us : whatever is the rule, 
And custom orders, you will have it here. 

CHORUS. 

She ceases speaking, pausing from clear words, 
To thee there, ho ! to thee ; but O poor hart ! 
Lodged as thou art within the fatal toils, 
Come out upon persuasion, if thou It be 
Persuaded by me, but perhaps thou art 
All unpersuadable, and wilt not move. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

But sure I do persuade, her, and my word! 
Holds parley with her mind within, unless 
The language she is mistress of be strange, 
And like the swallow's, a barbarian talk. 

CHORUS. 

What the queen says, in present tide and time, 

1 This aentonort iactii&voiir of upstarts, the »i6rXouroi of Aristotle, occurs 
i|l Eur. apod Stob. hi. Kaxo) yap fywrX>j(r0i»T«f $ vo/ufoyuatTO? "H nrfXiof iycurf- 
c4rr»e «*f &PX}i v Tt9 ^ ^HtprtScn aS&ojT riTvxnff&rrtJf I6fjum. So also Ijucian's 
Images: *Oxtp 0/ roartno) rkg y»<£yua? ndr/wcn iirttpoxetXla rr}( T^ijf 
hriMuf oasrobg $ rO^n ftnth roieurov thxifffaras afw ata.$&&.rn «»V *tij»&» t* 



i 
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Is likeliest for thee ; follow, leave the wain ; 
O be persuaded ; get up from thy seat 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Nay, standing at the gates, I have no time 

To dally with her ; for already now 

The sheep are by the altar's midnave flames, 

Just on the eve of passing through the fire, 

For sure our hopes, were blank, and ne'er look'd for 

This joyful ceremonial here to hold. 

But thou, if thou 'rt about the doing as I bid, 

Take no long time in doing it ; but if 

Thou understand'st not speech, yet thus speak to us 

With inarticulate barbarian l hand. 

[Making signs with her hands. 

CHORUS. 

A clear interpreter methinks she needs, r 
That stranger maid ! the manner of her bearing 
Is, as it were a wild beast's newly caught. 



1 The classical reader need not be informed that this word is not to be 
taken in its vulgar English sense of ' cruel.' Its strict sense is ' foreign, 9 
c speaking an unknown tongue,' and of foreigners it generally means the 
Orientals. Twyne and Phaer (translation of the jEneid) use this word 
classically : 

On the other part, with all Barbaria force of divers arms, 
. Antonius drags his train of nations thick that throngs in swarms. 
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CLYTEMNBSTRA. 

Why sure she raves, and gives bad sprites an ear, 
She, who so lately from a new-sack'd city 
Comes with its horrors fresh upon her soul ; 
She champs and knows not how to bear the bridle, 
Until her bloody mettle 's foam'd away. 
Howe'er no more, thus casting words away, 
Will I submit to be dishonour'd so. 

[Exit Clytemnestra. 

CHORUS. 

But I, seeing and pitying her sad plight, 
Will not feel wroth or hasty. O thou sad one ! 
Go, go, and let this car stand empty here ; 
Yield to thy fate and put on thy new yoke. 

CASSANDRA. 

Woe, woe, woe, woe ! O Earth ! O Gods ! 

Apollo! Apollo! 

CHORUS. 

What means this ? Why for Loxias woe, woe, woe ? 
He has no dirgemen ; such is not his mood. 

CASSANDRA. 

O woe, woe, woe ! O Earth ! O Gods ! 
Apollo! Apollo! 

CHORUS. 

Again she calls upon the God, blaspheming ! 

h2 



i 
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Who nothing, nothing has with woe to do, 1 
Nor likes him to the dirges to draw near. 

CASSANDRA. 

Apollo! Apollo! 
Aguieus, my Apollo ! 
Now for the second time thou hast undone me quite. 

CHORUS. 

She seems about to prophesy, as though 
Touching her own misfortunes she would speak: 
God dwells within her, though she be a slave ! 

CASSANDRA. 

t 

Apollo! Apollo! 
Aguieus, my Apollo ! 
Ha ! where hast thou brought me ? 
Where am I come ? what roofed mansion 's this t 

CHORUS. 

Know'st thou not that ? die house of Atreus' sons : 
Nay, 'tis e'en so ; thou 'It find I tell thee true. 

CASSANDRA. 

Ha! Ha! that dismal and abhorred house ! 



i So Callimachus beautifully makes even the mourning of Thetu lor her 
son stop when the hymns of Apollo were heard : OCll Gins 'A^i X?« xtwSprrcu 
atkt*ct p&rrip *0?nrlr' oj irourjov 1r\ irouvoi dxoJay. In the next line the poet 
plays upon the meaning of the word Apollo. Plato in Cratylus gives the 
same etymology from ajroXXtfo, which I could not preserve in English. 
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The good Gods hate its dark and conscious walk! 
It knows of kinsmen by their kinsmen slain) 
And many a horrid death-rope swung ! 
A house/ where men like beasts are slain ! 
The floor is all in blood ! 

CHORUS. 

The stranger seems sharp-scented like a hound, 
And searches as for bodies she would find ! 

CASSANDRA. 

These are my witnesses ! I follow them ! 
Phantoms of children ! terribly they weep ! 
Their throats cut ! and the supper that I see 
Of roast flesh smoking, that their father eats! 

CHORUS. 

We have heard, O prophetess, of thy great name ; • 
Ay — but we want no prophets in this house. 

CASSANDRA. 

Alas ! ye Gods, what is she thinking on? 

1 'A»lp\( <r<payt7ot xa) ?r ISov forriiptw* I am surprised so slight a fault 
should have been suffered so long to obscure a fine passage. Join these two 
words, and read chfyogf ay«<b», c aman-shamble-house.' Casaubon approached 
very near, who read avJpocr^dry/ov. It is quite clear from the context that this 
compound, though perhaps occurring no where else, should be read here : 
e<p«yt7ot y by itself, means nothing but a ' vas victimarium,* and Mp&g, as it 
is printed singly, can have no meaning : it cannot mean any particular man 
without the article, and the genius of the Greek language will not allow us to 
take it in the singular for man in general. 
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And what is this that looks so young and fresh ? 
Mighty, mighty is the load 
She is unravelling in these dark halls ! 
A foul deed for her dear friends plotteth she, 
Too sore to bear, and waxing past all cure ! 
Where's Succour? fled far off! Where's Help? it 
stands at bay ! 

CHORUS. 

What means she now ? 'twas lately Atreus' feast : 
'Tis an old story, and the city's talk. 

CASSANDRA. 

Alas! ah wretch! ah! what art thou about? 
A man's in the bath — -beside him there stands 
One wrapping him round — the bathing clothes drop, 
Like shrouds they appear to me, dabbled in blood ! 

for to see what stands there at the end! 
Yet 'twill be quick — 'tis now upon the stroke ! 
A hand is stretch'd out— and another too ! 

As though it were a grasping — look, look, look ! 

CHORUS. 

'Tis yet all dark to me : by riddles posed 

1 find no way in these blind oracles. 

CASSANDRA. 

Ha ! ha ! Alas ! alas ! what 's that ? 
Is that Hell's dragnet that I see ? 
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Dragnet I or woman ? she, the very she 
Who slept beside thee in the midnight bower, 
Wife and murd'ress ! Howl, dark quires ! 

Howl in timbrel'd anthems dark l 

For Atreus' deadly line, 

And the stony shower df blood. 

CHORUS. 

Ye Gods ! what vengeance of a Fury's this 
Thou bidst take up her clarion in these halls? 

As I heard thy doleful word, 

Chased is my merry sprite, 2 

And trickling up my heart has run 

The blood-drop changed to saffron hue ; 3 



1 Cassandra here calls to a bond or choir, that she sees in her disordered 
imagination, to howl oyer the calamities of the house of Atreus. The word 
k rr&fftfy ' a band,' which Potter has unluckily rendered discord, thereby 
losing the effect of a whole legion of sprites. He has also wrongly rendered 
Jirop$i4?w ' hold their orgies,* instead of ' sound the clarion.' 

9 oC fit <poulg6i>u Xlyof, ' Non me laetificat sermo,' for so it should be ren- 
dered, and not * scientem fecit,' with Dr. Blomfield. It would be very tame 
to say, in the situation of the Chorus, ' I don't understand you.' ♦cufy&f is 
* merry, cheerful, gay.' Lucian's description of a beautiful woman : Ka) w 
iQ$a\fit2* rb irypb* £/<« Tip Qai&ptp x«) xtyapifffiinf. 

9 The Chorus here expresses his great agitation and horror : his blood not 
only runs back to his heart, but it changes colour from red to yellow. This 
is a fine and original mode of expression. The English reader may not be 
displeased to find the same thought in one of our own poets. We find it 



1 * 
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Which from the spear-fallen man * 
Drops apace upon the ground, 
Flitting together with the rays 
Of the setting sun of life. 

CASSANDRA. 

Ha! ha! see there! see. there! 

Keep the bull from the heifer, drive, drive her away ! 

The bull is enchafed and hoodwink'd, and roars; 

. . . f 

(and where it is also equally original) in Maaanger'a Emperor of the East, 
Act IV. Scene 4. Theodosius, in the first transports of his rage, cries out, 

What an earthquake I feel in me ! 
And on the sudden my whole fabric totters $ 
My blood within me turns, and through my veins 
Parting with natural redness, I discern it 
Changed to a fetal yellow. 

Potter has entirely omitted the passage of the fallen warrior, bleeding drop by 
drop, which is, as it were, introduced in the background by the poet, Jo agi 
gravate the gloom of the picture. Mr. Twining and Dr. Blomfield have, in 
my opinion, misconceived the meaning of the word fvwtjrtfrt*, which they 
render, the one 'dispatch,' and the other ' extinguish,' and couple it, the one 
with TTtoo-tpov; (read instead of irrwafjuott), and the other with avyi* (read 
for avyoug of the text). But in my opinion these two readings wrtHfpue bdA 
auyais should stand: and 1-waanSrit cdycug should be rendered (as df6ra> with 
the ellipsis of 6ftv) ' paces away together with the rays.' Amongst the Attic 
writers Mrw and its compounds I|oo^tw, {mWru, mwraArm, are generally 
used in this sense. In Soph. Elec. 1461. */Xijf yap *-fo£«'w xet-niwra* U 
wrongly interpreted in Stephens* Thesaurus : xarrtwa-at is * have come to 
their journey '8 end.' Brunck on the passage : ' EUiptica fecvtio pro xarfywcnr 
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His black branching horns have received the death 

stab ! 
He sprawls and falls headlong! he lies in the bath, 
Beside the great smouldering caldron that burns ! 
The caldron burns,— it has a deadly blue ! 

CHORUS. 

No deep skill boast I in the spell of Gods ; 
But yet methinks all that she says bears in't 
The cast of look as of some evil thing. 
But when did a good or a comforting voice 
E'er come from the spell of the Gods unto men? 
In woe deals the craft of the long-worded lays, 
And brings terror to light in the oracle song. 

CASSANDRA. 

Alas! alas ! ah, wretch ! ah, luckless fate ! 
Myself, myself I moan ! 

* » 

Wretch that I am ! why hast thou brought me here, 

Unless to lie beside him in his death ? 

Is 't not? what else ? what other can it be ? 

CHORUS. 

O sure thou art one of a deep-raging soul, * 

Driven mad by a God, crying out 

All for thyself tunes of the sad woeful lay, 

Like her of dark hue, who ne'er has enough 

Of her cry, in the sadness of her vexed heart, 
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The nightingale dark/ Ityn, Ityn,' who moans 
All her life in the shade, deep embowered in woes. 



1 Me expression in the original is JwW, ' a dark brown or yellow*' Dr. 
Blomfield observes that this word is applied to colours amongst the best au- 
thors, and used as an epithet for bees, birds, beasts, &a but adduces passages 
where it is differently used. One is of the * Cicala,' who is described as 
Ovpurt xa) ffxttpeug £oi/0« a.«x«Dvt« tdrratg. Yet here I cannot help thinking 
the word is used in the same sense ; and that £ot/d& Xot\fD»ra is no more than 
4 chirping the chirp of the yellow insect' In the other passage, which is ad- 
duced from Cheremon, and where this word, applied to the winds, is styled 
by Dr. Blomfield ' mira locutio,' I clearly think the word is used in its proper 
sense of colour. 

KSpoti $1 Mipvxp&ng «5f dtydtXyttaTO? 
aoCGoiffw ivi/iots htrp6<pon <p«poJ/btfvoi. 

In these beautiful lines I see nothing strange or wonderful ; something ex- 
tremely delicate, even fantastical, if you please. The poet, talking of the 
beauty and yellowness of those waxen tresses that dallied in the winds, says 
in effect, that they communicated their auburn hue to the winds that played 
amongst them. 

3 The English reader, no doubt, is aware of the story of Procne and Phi- 
lomela, and Itys or Ityn, her son, for whose sad fete she, changed into .a 
nightingale, was feigned to be ever mourning. The word ' Ityn' seems to 
be formed after the note of the nightingale. It would be useless to heap 
together the various passages of ancient and modem poets, most of which are 
well known, which have celebrated the sweet notes of this charming bird in 
as sweet poetry. One not generally quoted is to be met in Lucian's little 
poem on the Gout : 

Ka) wjXTtpo; xa& vhot> 

Thv "Itv» otivh Zaxp i/Wf , 

Hemsterhuis defends the quantity of the penultima of laupvoig : but faxpv«, 
the noun, is always short, and 8<xxpua>, the verb, long. It is very easy here 
to read for faxpjo*?, 8«xptfwr'. 
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CASSANDRA. 

Ah, ah ! the shrill nightingale makes me to moan, 

To think of her fate, so unlike to my own ; 

She has groves and green trees, and she lives in the 

glade 
A sweet life, embowered in yon darksome shade. 
She grieves hot, she grieves not, though in her dark 

bower ; 
The sedgy brooks round her their lullabies pour ! 
My doom is the axe and the sharp-edged spear. 

CHORUS. 

Ah ! whence are these sorrows that gush from thy eyes, 
As if thou wert dreaming of woe, 
And the raging of God thou hast on thy mien, 
With ominous cry, and the scream of affright, 
AD dismally chanting, and then all at once 
On the notes of the clarion blowing so loud ? 
Whence hast thou the spell of more than man's lore, 
The ill-tiding, horrible spell ? 

CASSANDRA. 

O rueful, sad wedding ! wedding black as midnight, 
When Paris did wed for his kinsmen's death-dole ! 
O Scamander ! alas ! oh, my sweet native stream I 
Ah, wretch that I am ! then I roved by thy stream ! 
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On thy broad beach reclining while yet I was young, 

f - 

And fresh in thy bosquets I carelessly sung : 
But now I am like to wander soon 
By the banks of Acheron, and sing my lays 
To the dank sedges of Cocytus dim ! 

CHORUS. 

What 's this thou hast oracled, horrid and clear ? 
A babe might e'en know it. My engored heart 
Is beaten with blood, whilst thou keep'st lament, 
Moaning piteously still in thy sorrowful plight, 
Making moan that astounds me to hear. 

CASSANDRA. 

O ye woes ! O ye woes ! of a city so sad, 
When 'mid labours and horrors she perish'd entire ! 
O holy feasts, sacrifice, and blood of kine, 
When my father kept festival in his old towers ! 
But nought did the sacrifice, gorged with the blood 
Of the rich meadow-feeders, or holy feasts sate ' 
The city so sad; but she's pass'd through the storm * 
Of passion and suffering, e'en now as she stands, 
And I my warm blood soon on earth shall pour ! v 

CHORUS. 

s 

That strain 's a sequel to the strain before. 

'Tis some God who has put that bad sprite in thy mind, 
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With the power of a demon and strong heavy spell, 
Making death-bearing outcries and horrible moan, 
I am confounded, and know not the end. 

CASSANDRA. 

Thou 'It know it ; for no longer like a bride 
He'll veil his visage dim; l the oracle 
Peeps through the mistiness, and drives the clouds 
On to the eastward : blow, blow, he will come, 
Rolling his woes upon the stormy beach ! 
And will stir up from out the troubled deep 
A wave much huger 'gainst the Eastern cliff 
Dashing in daylight. I shall have no more 
To teach ye in enigmas ; I '11 speak plain. 
And be ye witness whilst I snuffing blood 
Run on the footsteps of things done of old. 
Pale phantoms brood within yon guarded towers, 
And ne'er do vanish from the spectred halls ; 
Screams are heard nightly, and a dismal din 
Of strange, terrific, and unearthly quires, 
Singing in horrid, full harmonic chord ! 
Like what they sing of! nothing good I ween ! 
And there are those, who bide within the house, 
Right hard to drive such inmates out of doors, 



1 The prospect here clean up, the prophetess sees the clouds 
from before a clear wind, and futurity appearing more distinctly. 
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For, blood of mortal man since they have drank, 
Their riot more unquenchable does grow ; 
The Masque of Sisters ! l the Erinnyes drear ! 
They are all seated in the rooms above, 
Chanting how Atfe came into the house * 

1 K£/xo? (ruyy^wv 'Epuv6wv is * a Masque of the Sister Furies.' This word 
has been wrongly translated * Comus,' and the commentators on Milton, 
Mr. Warton and Mr. Todd, have in vain sought in this passage a prototype 
of Milton's Comusj unless indeed Milton misunderstood the passage, which 
is very possible, with Stanley and others. Ktytop is * a masque or band of 
revellers.' Dem. c. Mid. ed. Reiske, 517* Kai 6 x&pog xa) oi xw^Sol, x*\ 
o/ Tpayiolo). The first personification of Comus as a divinity I remember is 
in Ludan's Tragopod. K<ri *pog pfaoc xip«oXo>, fyuy/ou x«t Spta Tft<v\oo 
K&po* Qowo-t Au8o) : also in Philostratus* Icones, 3. 'O id/ia* 6 Kw/Mg waf 
oZ t& x»/iafnv sv a»9/?c&9ro<f, IpScrrrixtv in) reug roSf $u\&fiov Mpou;. Fletcher, in 

the Spanish Curate, has the same expression : * A masque of all ike Fmki 
shall dance to you.' 

* The crime in the family of Atreus, here alluded to, was the adultery of 
Thyestes with Aerope, his brother's wife, which formed the subject of 
Euripides' Cressse, and is here alluded to in the line Ey>af a8*x<poS t«? wa- 
roDvn luafxtvu;. Otherwise the first crime upon record of this unfortunate 
family was the treacherous murder of Myrfilus by Pelops, on the false ac- 
cusation of his wife Hippodamia. See the story told at full length, and not 
much to the credit of this young Grecian princess, in Eustathius, 185. edit. 
Rom. The intrigue of Thyestes and Aeiope is alluded to also in Sufi]*. 
Elec. 720. where it appears also that this faithless queen stole for her lover 
the golden lamb from his brother, which, as fable says, occasioned the phe- 
nomenon of the change of the course of the sun, supposed by some to convey, 
under this cloud, of fable, some ancient tradition of some great changes in the 
heavenly bodies. However, all this tissue of horrors and crimes seems to have 
been unknown to Homer, who in his second book gives us to understand that 
Atreus and Thyestes lived in harmony together, and that Thyestes was a 
* great grazier ,*' and does not bint at this larceny of the golden lamb, nor at 
the other scandal, which occasioned such a commotion in nature. Van© also, 
de Re Rustica, solve* this story of the golden lamb into the general oputenee 
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In the beginning : gloomily they look! 

Each sings the lay in catches round, each has 

Foam on her lips, and gnashes grim her teeth, 

Where heavily the incestuous brother sleeps, 

StretchM in pale slumber on the haunted bed. 

Ha ! do the shafts fly upright at the mark! 

Fly the shafts right, or has the yew-bow miss'd ? 

Methinks the wild beast in the covert 's hit ; 

Or rave I, dreaming of prophetic lies, 

lake some poor minstrel knocking at the doors V 



of Thyestes : ' Vetera poets, qui ipsas pecudes propter caritatem aureas 
habuisse pelles tradiderunt, ut Argis Atreus quam sibi Thyesten subduxe 
queritur.' In a fragment of the Atreus of Accius, Atreus, probably apolo- 
gizing or accounting for the cruel banquet he had served up to his brother, 
reverts to this theft of the golden lamb, which he represents as given him as 
a sort of palladium : 

Addo hue quod mini portento codestum pater 

Prodigium misit, regni stabilimen mei, 

Agnum inter pecudes aurea clarum coma, 

Quondam Thyesten clepere ausum e regia, 

Qua in re adjutricem conjugem cepit sibi. 
It appears from Pausaqias, ii. 18. that the ram was a bearing upon Thyestes' 
tomb, near Argos ; the same author also ascribes the crimes of the family, not 
to their natural depravity, but to the crime of Pelops in the murder of Myr- 
tilus, and the evil Genius that consequently attended them. To revert, how- 
ever, to the lamb, Macrobius, Sat. iii. 8. informs us, from the book called 
Ottentarium Tuscum, that a lamb, of a red or golden colour, was a happy 
portent, and portended wealth, dominion, and prosperity to the owner, and to 
this day a lamb seen in a dream portends luck. 

1 Singers in Greece went about the streets knocking at the doors, and 
dancing. Their music was called 9upoxojrtx&» or Kpouff/dufov. See Meur* 
Orch. iEsch. 213. Also lies. In v. and Atben. 618. 
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Come, bear thou witness, out with it on oath, 
That I know well the old sins of this house. 

CHORUS. 

How can an oath, the evil fixVL so fast, 1 

Help it or cure it? But thou movest our wonder, 

Bred in strange land, in city stranger-tongued, 

Far beyond seas, that thou shouldst speak as if 

Thou hadst been present at the scenes thou speak'st of. 

CASSANDRA. 

Prophet Apollo gave me this high boon. 

CHORUS. 

From love of thee ? the God, felt he desire ? 

CASSANDRA. 

t 

Before this hour I fear'd for shame to tell it. 

CHORUS. 

Ay, for great folks are delicate and nice. 

CASSANDRA. 

He was a champion, vehemently breathing 
The breath of love and pleasing fire upon me. 

CHORUS. 

Came there a marriage then 'twixt him and thee ? 



1 I follow Stephens* reading iriJ/*« y*r$iuwg flr*yi», and not xrjyt**<> a con- 
jecture of Auratus. Whichever of the two we adopt, it is clear, that these 
words are to be taken as the ' aecusativus pendens ;' for to construe them in 
apposition with fyxop, as they commonly are, would be to obtrude an unne- 
cessary piece of frigidity or fustian upon ASschytas, 
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CASSANDRA. 

I said it should be, but I spoke him false. 1 

CHOEUS. 

At that time wast thou of his arts possest ? 

CASSANDRA. 

E'en so, that I was then a prophetess 
Foretelling to my country all its woes ! 

CHORUS. 

How then? And didst thou 'scape Apollo's wrath? 

CASSANDRA. 

For my transgression, none believed my words ! * 

CHORUS. 

To us thy words seem worthy of belief. 

CASSANDRA. 

O! O! hu! hu! alas! 
The pains again have seized me ! my brain turns ! 
Hark to the alarum and prophetic cries ! 
The dizziness of horror swims my head ! 
D'ye see those yonder, sitting on the towers ? 
Like dreams their figures ! Blood-red is their hair ! 

1 All thit story of Apollo's love for Cassandra, his gift to her of inspiration, 
and her chaste deception of him, are commonly known. Lycophron, in his 
Alexandra, makes her give the same history of it, line 350. 

*H r&» 0o/?a7ov nr«fa>, 'CLphrp ©ii» 
A/jttwt oikixrpw* lx€<x\ov<roL §f/tv/o». 
1 So also Lycophron : 

nfrriir yap ^/u<uv Aifyibg MalfiKrt. 
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Like young ones murder'd by some kinsmen false ! 

Horrible shadows! with hands full of flesh 1 

Their bowels and their enfoailB they hold up, 

Their own flesh, O most execrable dish! 

They hold it ; out of it their father ate ! 

But in revenge of them there 's one who plots, 

A certain homebred, crouching, coward 1km ; 

Upon his lair the rolling lion turns, 

And keeps house close, until the coming of 

My master ! said I master ? Out ! alas ! 

I am a slave, and I must hear the yoke 

King of the ships, and sacker of great Troy, 

Thou know'st not what a hateful bitch's tongue, 

Glozing and fawning, sleekfaced all the while, 

Will do ! like At& stealing in the dark ! 

Out on such daring ! female will turn slayer 

And kill the male ! What name to call her ? Snake, 

Horrible monster, crested amphisbaena, 

Or some dire Scylla dwelling amid rocks ! 

Ingulphing seamen in her howling caves ! 

The raving of HelTs Mother fires her cheeks, 

And, like a pitiless Mars, her nostrils breathe 

To all around her war and trumpet's rage. 

O what a shout was there ! it tore the skies. 

As in the battle when the tide rolls back ! 
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*Twas the great championess — how fierce, how fell ! 
No, 'tis all joy, and welcome home, sweet lord, 
The war is o'er, the merry feast's begun. 
Well, well, ye don't believe me — 'tis all one. 
For why ? what will be, will be ; time will come ; 
Ye will be there, and pity me, and say, 
' She was indeed too true a prophetess.' 

CHORUS. 

The Thyestean feast of children's flesh, 
I know it ! and I shudder ! Fear is on me, 
Hearing it nothing liken'd at or sketch'd, 
The very truth ; but for those other things, 
I heard! and falTn out from the course I run. 

CASSANDRA. 

I say thou shalt see Agamemnon's death ! 

CHORUS. 

Hush, hush, unhappy one, lie still thy tongue. 

CASSANDRA. 

But Paeon does not this my word control ! 

CHORUS. 

Not if it be ; but be it not, good Gods ! 

CASSANDRA. 

« 

Good man, you pray ; of murder are their thoughts ! 

CHORUS. 

What man such execrable deed designs? 
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CASSANDRA.. 

The man? I pity thee; thou'rt wondrous dim, 
And hast my oracles o'erlookM indeed ! 

CHORUS. 

I heard strange things, strange rumors, yet I heard not 
The name of an assassin that I know ! 

CASSANDRA. 

And yet I know the Greek tongue, l ah, too well ! 



1 I have, in rendering this passage, retained firfora/uau, the reading of all 
the editions before Porson's. Why Markland, on Iphig. Taur. 341. should 
have changed it into Ivfe-Toco-at, I know not, except for the purpose of weaken- 
ing the sense of the first of the two lines in question, and totally destroying 
• that of the second. To the Chorus, who says, ' I don't understand you,' 
Cassandra replies, ' Yet I speak your own language to you, I know it too 
well! (This too well contains a fine, plaintive, melancholy reflection in her 
mouth.) To which the Chorus naturally replies (with the significant ellipsis 
contained in the particles you yap), * Yes, yes, no question as to your 
knowledge, for you know even the Oracles ; yet to me they are difficult to 
comprehend.' Now how would it stand with the other reading WtaTotaou ? 
' Chorus. I don't understand you.' ' Cassandra. Yes you do, for you kriow 
Greek too well.* What cogency is there in this? For a Trojan to say to 
a Grecian, ' You must understand me, for you speak Greek,' is a uon 
sequitur, unless the Trojan also speak Greek* Besides, why should the 
Chorus, being a Greek, speak Greek too well? In the mouth of Cassandra, 
applied to herself, these words have a deep, a plaintive, and melancholy 
allusion to her having had too much intercourse with that people, or to her ill- 
fated gift of languages and prophecy. As applied to the Chorus, these words 
have no meaning. But the second line (with the leading inirrotaat in the 
first) suffers still more in the sense; for thus the Chorus would reply: 
6 Yes, I do know Greek, for I know Oracles also ; yet they are difficult.' 
What! would he who professed two lines before his ignorance, whose 
ignorance is the whole matter in question, would he say in substance, 6 1 
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s CHORUS, 

Ay, and the oracles of Pythian doom ; 

But yet they 're dark, and hard to find for me. 

CASSANDRA. 

O what a mighty fire comes rolling on me 1 
Help ! help ! Lycean Apollo ! l Ah me ! ah me ! 
She there, that two-legg'd lioness ! lying with 
A wolf, the highbred lion being away, 
Will kill me ! woeful creature that I am ! 
And like one busy mixing poison up, 
one '11 fill me such a cup 2 too in her ire ! 



don't understand you,' and then subjoin, * for I do?' Of course, this rea- 
soning is built on the basis, that if i-rziaracoa is read in the first line, Wt<xxa.fxai 
must be understood in the second, and vice versa. Put the passage at full 
length: 

K. Kat ,uV ayetv y "E\X^v* lxiarixu.au $olti». 

X. Ka) (opdu/f Kiyug" ItrfoTaffeti) yap t« irvQ6xpavToi* SuoyzaOij 8* ofiwg. 

1 The reader must not confound Lycean with Lyclan, of or belonging to 
Lycia; Lycean is the god of light, from the old word Xvxij, whence the 
Latin 'lux:' ap<piK6xY) »u|, in Homer: \uxa£«?, ' a year;' or it may mean 
' the wolf-god;' for it appears from Macrobius, 1 Sat. c 17* that the sun 
was designated under the hieroglyph of a wolf (\Cxoc) at Lycopolis. Hence 
Xuxtywf (properly speaking) ' wolf's light,' the dusk, and the French ex- 
pression, ' entre chien et loup.' Porphyry remarks, that many Gods have 
the names of animals, derived from Egyptian hieroglyphs, among others 
'Ax6k\(i» Avxuof, and btovvorog Jtipaipiutrris ; the meaning of the latter, Tan. 
Faber, in his letters, ingeniously illustrates, ancl maintains against Eusta- 
thius and Stephens. 

2 Clytemnestra is here described by Cassandra as brewing a mess of her 
motives and passions that influenced her to commit the murder of her hus- 
band. When Jamie, in the Spanish Curate, proposes to Violante respecting 
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She cries out, whetting all the while a sword 
'Gainst him, 'tis me, and for my bringing here 
That such a forfeit must be paid with death ! 

why then keep this mockery on my head ? 
Off with ye, laurels, necklaces, and wands! 
The crown of the prophetic maiden's gone ! 

[Tearing her robes. 
Away, away! die ye ere yet I die! 

1 will requite your blessings, thus, thus, thus ! 
Find out some other maiden, dight her rich, 
Ay, dight her rich in miseries like me ! 

And lo ! Apollo ! himself! tearing off 
My vest oracular ! Oh ! cruel God ! 
Thou hast beheld me, e'en in these thy robes, 
Scoff'd at when I was with my kinsmen dear, 
And made my enemies' most piteous despite, 
And many a bad name had I for thy sake ; 
A Cybele's mad-woman, beggar priestess, 

Octavio : ' Let him live then, since you esteem him innocent ;' she replies, 
'No, Jamie, he shall make up the mess: now strike together.' Ka/*oC 
fiiffOb* Mfru x£rq>. I cannot help suspecting that this word fuad&v, which 
has perplexed the critics, and, taken in its usual acceptation, is certainly dif- 
ficult to reconcile to the meaning of this passage, may be used here in a sense 
peculiar, and perhaps familiar at Athens, that of a cup, from the custom of 
a cup being given as a prize for comedy. Hesychius explains it, /u<rfo>», 
ipQopioi ; and the old man in the ' Wasps' seems to play upon its double 
meaning, when he says : 

MqSejrIre jr/b//*' axptxrou M1290N 'AyafloS Aai/uoyo?. 
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Despised, unheeded, beggar'd, and in hunger; 
And yet I bore it all for thy sweet sake. 
And now to fill thy cup of vengeance up, 
Prophet, thou hast undone thy prophetess ! 
And led me to these passages of death 1 
A block stands for the altar of my sire ; l 
It waits for me, upon its edge to die, 
Stagger'd with blows— in hot red spouting blood! 
Oh ! oh ! but the great Gods will hear my cries 
Shrilling for vengeance through the vaulted roofs ! 
The Gods will venge us when we're dead and cold* 
Another gallant at death-deeds will come ! 
Who 's at the gates? a young man, fair and tall, 
A stranger, by his garb, from foreign parts ; 
Or one who long since has been exiled here : 
A stripling, murderer of his mother's breast ! 
Brave youth, avenger of bis father's death I. 
He '11 come to build the high-wrought architrave, 
Surmounting all the horrors of the dome. 9 
I say, the Gods have sworn that he shall come. 

1 Bojjulou iratTfgvou 8* kvr iW£>!vov yulvu, ' My warm blood at the altar 
shall be shed:' so Potter renders it. On the contrary, ASsehyhis contrasts 
the block, «r/£u»oy, where Cassandra was to die, with the altar, Qtopbg, where 
her father died. 

3 In the original, oirag t&o-I* $ptyx<xxrw* <p/Xo/f, ' To put the cornice or 
capital on these family calamities.' Potter has, most unaccountably, trans- 
lated it, * by his friends fenced from these deeds of violence.' The same 
metaphor is used in Eur. Hera Fun. naiffoxfa^wr Wfyua fy*yx£<rou mxoTf, 
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s 

His father's corse (his crest lies on the ground) 
Rises, and towers before him on the road ! 
What mourning still ? what still my eyes in tears ? 
And here, too, weeping on a foreign land ? l 

I, who have seen high-towered Eion's town 
Fall, as it fell ; whilst they who dwelt therein ■: . /, 
Are, as they are ! before high-judging Heaven ! 
I'll go and do it! I'll be bold to die! 
I have a word with ye, ye gates of Hell ! 

[To the gates of the palace as she is about to enter,, 
I pray- ye, let me have a mortal stroke, 
That without struggling, all this body's blood 
Pouring out plenteously, in gentle stream . . - 
Of easy dying, I may close my eyes ! 

CHORUS. 

O woeful creature, woeful, too, and wise ! 

O maid, thou hast been wand'ring far and wide ! 

But if in earnest thou dost know thy fate, 

Why like a heifer, goaded by a god, 

Dost thou thus fearless to the altar walk? 

CASSANDRA. 

Hide where I will, O strangers ! run swift feet, 
No feet can swifter than time's hour-glass run. 

CHORUS. 

A^ ; but the laggard in the race of death, 
He who comes last, has vantage of the time. . 
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CASSANDRA. 

My day is come ! vain flight were little gain ! • • 

CHORUS. 

Know then thou 'It suffer from being over bold ! 

CASSANDRA. 

But to die gloriously is honour's crown ! 

CHORUS. 

None ever hears the happy speak such words ! l 

CASSANDRA. 

Oh father ! oh 1 , thou ! and thy noble sons i 

[Starting* back. 

CHORUS. 

What aHs thee now ? What horror makes thee start, 
Running thus wildly backward ? 

CASSANDRA. 

FohJfohlYoh! 

CHORUS. 

What means foh, foh? Some loathing at the heart? 

CASSANDRA. 

The house breathes scents of murdVous dropping 
blood ! 

1 o&tt)g axouM Too/rat tw> tMdtp6*w, Stanley translates h, ' Nemo feEdum 
haec audit,' when it should have been ' Nemo audit hsc ex felicibus,' or * ex 
ore felidum.' Potter has made strange work of it by his version, viz. 
' None of the happy shuns his destined end;' and by his persisting, not- 
withstanding Heath's directions to the contrary, to put the line in the mouth 
of Cassandra, which should have been in that of the Chorus. 
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CHORUS. 

How so ? 'tis smell of burning sacrifice ! 

CASSANDRA. 

Like is the vapour ad from out a tomb 1 

CHORUS. 

A dismal character thou gives! the house ! 

CASSANDRA. 

Well, well, I '11 enter, and my shriek* go with me ! 
E'en in these horrid domes I '11 wail aloud 
Myself and Agamemnon! Farewell, life ! . 
J 'ye had enough of thee ! O strangers, strangers ! 
See, see ! I fly not, like the fluttering bird, 
Behind the bush to save me ; not like her 
Shunning the fowler, when I know His vain. 

bear this witness to a dying woman 

When the day comes that wife shall die for maid, 
And man for man, that ill-starred husband sad ! 
Ye are my witnesses ! remember that ! 
A dying woman speaks ! remember me ! 

CHORUS. 

Oh ! I do pity thee, unhappy maid ! 
For thy sad tragic and predestined fate. 

CASSANDRA. 

Once more ! once more ! oh let my voice be heard! 

1 love to sing the dirgos of the dead, 
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My own death knell, myself my death knell ring ! 
The sun rides high, but soon will set for me ; 
O sun ! I pray to thee by thy last light, 
And unto those who will me honour do, 
Upon my hateful murderers wreak the blood ' 
Of the poor slave they murder in her chains, 
A helpless, easy, unresisting victim ! 
O mortal, mortal state ! and what art thou? 
E'en in thy glory comes the changing shade, 
And makes thee like a vision glide away ! 



1 To7f t i/uLQtf rifiaSpoic *E^9p9tg Qowert roig i t uo§e rlvm ificV, There is 
a something embarrassed about this passage which strongly savours of some 
corruption. Dr. Blomfield has not mended it by reading rot l/xovg rt/iotipwg 
t/»«v, because ro7a rbii*, or 8/xijy r/»e«y, are phrases in use for the punished 
and not the punishcr. It is evident the words do not cohere or construe 
together, which, I think, should be shown in the printing by a pause after 
rtfj.a6poi; — and after lybpoTg (povncrt rots s/*o7$>— .. It might hare been the in- 
tention of the poet, by broken sentences to describe the agitation of Cassandra, 
in her last speech, in the moments she knew to be her last, in the tumult of 
human passion, and the fury of prophetic exaltation. It might be proposed 
to read the passage thus : 

f]\{<i> 8' iirdypfiou 
Tlphg ucTaTOy <$&() rotg r ifidtg rtfia6potg^ 
"Ey$pc7s (poviUfft rotg ifAo~s rtfintv <p6*ot 

Certainly this word rhuv has usurped the place of the rarer and more un- 
known word ti/vio, in iEsch. Choeph. 647* T/v« /ttfcop, ypivy xKvt^i Qvo-o-fypw 
'Epnrig, till Schutz judiciously restored T«/v«, from Aldus and Robortelli. 
In Eur. Hec 262. Ek r^V 'A^x\«u? Wxws ti/mi <p 6o»; and in the Suppl. 
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And then misfortune takes the moisten'd spunge, - 
And clean effaces all the picture out ! l 

[Exit Cassandra, 
chorus. 
To fortune all men homage pay, 
And of its worship never tire. 
No one excludes the great man from his house, 
Him whom the passing finger points, 
And cries, ' Don't enter! 2 there 's no room for thee V 
And this our king ! The Gods have blest his arms, 
And given him Priam's city, whence he comes 
Home with celestial honours ; but if now 
He is to rue the blood of olden times, 
And dying, to the dead the forfeit pay — 
Who of mortals would not wish, 
As he hears the story told, 

672. 2<£{byrfff* ottfb foo/uooi rents* $l>o», in which latter passage Mus- 
grave, very unlearnedly, proposes to read rbuv or t/c«*. Should I be 
asked how to render in English t«/v§*> <po'»ov, I should find it difficult to 
convey its precise meaning, which is something like, ' Impute it on a long 
account.* 

1 The same metaphor occurs in a fragment in Stob. xxii. 

Kpivtt rig ocOrlv vtimo<r &*Qp<»>n<i>v yufyay 
¥ Ov 'EBAAEWEI npStytxai; $ rvywiff 8\o* ; 

2 MWr lo-ikQy;, r&h <pw>u>v. The placing of the comma in this line is 
very important Dr. Blomfield has placed it wrongly after rah ; but in his 
additional notes he adopts the proper punctuation, which is learnedly pointed 
out in the Monthly Review, V. 52, in a very able article on Bothe's ASschylus. 
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That his own horoscope might be 
Beneath a low and harmless star? 

AGAMEMNON (within). 

O ! O ! within there ! stabb'd ! O ! stabb'd to death ! 

FIRST CHORUS. 

List ! some one cries ! I heard a voice cry, stabbed! ' 

1 The part which the Chorus acts during this whole scene, during the 
murder of Agamemnon, and whilst his cries are heard, may appear to the 
English reader strange and pusillanimous ; and the poet ' may by such 
readers be accused of caricaturing the helplessness and feebleness of old age, 
almost to the point of introducing a piece of burlesque in the midst of a 
horrid scene of tragedy. However, it may be said for our old gentlemen, that 
though in this crisis their deeds amount to nothing, yet their sentiments are 
noble, manly, and virtuous. Euripides, a professed follower of nature, has, 
in his Hippolytus, carried the conduct of the Trazenian damsels who com- 
pose his chorus, to a much higher degree of insensibility and egotism ; and 
has certainly unnecessarily taken occasion to sport with the better feelings, 
and bare the selfishness of the human heart For in that play, when the 
cries of Phaedra are heard from behind the scenes in the agony of death (she 
was then hanging), to a proposal made by part of the Chorus, who call but, 
'Our queen is hanging! shall we go and deliver her from the rope?' 
the other part of the Chorus answers their comrades very coolly, c 'Tis not 
our place ; are there not men-servants to do that service? Meddling in this 
life often brings us into trouble:' or in the words of Hamlet to Polonius, 
' We find that to be too busy, is some danger.' No wonder such senti- 
ments should have met with reprobation; and accordingly we find Aristotle, 
Poet. 28. taxing Euripides with his exhibition of unnecessary bad character 
in his Menelaus, in Orestes, xapifaiyfia tyovg wonipfae /*») Mayxahv. But to 
return to .ASschylus. In this instance he could not have done otherwise : he 
could not have made the Chorus fly to the assistance of their master; they 
were not, in fact, actors ; they were not on the stage, but stationed on the 
Thymele, which they never quitted : they were, in fact, more spectators than 
actors, or, as it were, a middle party between both; so that in fact the: re- 
presentation was a play in a play. To Hamlet, who is explaining the play, 
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AGAMEMNON. 

OlO! again! another blow ! OlO! 

SECOND CHORUS. 

'Tis the king's voice t Ye Gods ! the deed is doing ! 

THIRD CHORUS. 

Harkl let us quickly counsel what to do. 

FOURTH CHORUS. 

Let 's raise the town, and cry through all the streets, 
Help, help, and succour to the palace gates ! 



Ophelia says, c You are as good as a Chores, my lord;' meaning thereby a 
go-between between the acton and spectators. The Chorus was die original 
and substantive part of the representation ; the getting it up was a matter of 
state, and the subject of contention of the tribes, who vied with each other in 
the exhibition of their respective Choruses. The first persons in each tribe 
were appointed Ghoragi, and rivalled each other in the splendor and apparatus 
of their Choruses, who were chosen, taught, and practised for some time 
before the grand Lenaan and Dionysian festivals. It was a grand national 
exhibition of music and dancing, and (he poets, properly speaking, tacked on 
the dialogue to heighten the pleasure, and diversify the amusement. From 
the splendor of the representation, and the beauty of the dresses, the dancing, 
and the music, associated with the finest flights of poetry, the Chorus was 
probably the most attractive part of the representation; though to us, 
stripped of all its adjuncts, it is the least interesting, and considered, in a 
modem play, as a useless encumbrance. Rousseau, in his remarks on the 
opera of Alcestis, has some very pertinent remarks both on the dramas and 
the language of Greece ; contending that the former were operas, and that 
the latter was of so musical a nature, that its mere pronunciation, when in 
verse, constituted music; whereas, he says, in all modem languages the 
association of music with words is unnatural, and hardly tolerable. Hence 
with us, in operas, where music prevails, sense, poetry, and dramatic interest 
vanish; very differently in Greece, where one heightened the pleasure of the 
other. 
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FIFTH CHORUS. 

Xet 's break in instantly and see what 's done, 
"When the fresh sword is streaming with the blood 1 

SIXTH CHORUS. 

So say 1 ! something must be quickly done ! 
It is no time for dallying and delay! 

SEVENTH CHORUS. 

Tis clear as day they mean to forge us chains : 
The overture of tyranny 's begun ! 

EIGHTH CHORUS. 

Gods ! we stand loitering here ! fie, fie, for shame ! 
Arm, arm, and bustle, if ye take the field. 

NINTH CHORUS. 

I know not what to say, or what to counsel ! 
He counsels best who acts upon the spot ! 

TENTH CHORUS. 

I 'm also at like loss ! What can I do ? 
I cannot raise the dead up with my cries ! 

ELEVENTH CHORUS. 

What ! shall we yield, and drag out our existence 
Beneath the sceptre of these shameful princes ? 

TWELFTH CHORUS. 

'Tis not endurable ! 'tis best to die ! 
Death is more sweet than tyranny to taste ! 

THIRTEENTH CHORUS. 

But are we clear that murder has been done ? 
What proof besides the groaning that we heard? 



i 
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FOURTEENTH CHORUS. 

We should know well before we speak on't thus. 
To know is one thing, and to guess, another ! 

FIFTEENTH CHORUS. 

You're right!, you're right! for certain let ltd kncnr 
What has fallen out, and how Atrides is. 
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Enter Clytbmne6tra. 

CLTTEMNESTRA. . 

Of much before firfr spoken for the time 
To speak the contrary, I will not blush. 
How could I otherwise ? For who would not, 
Plotting in deep revenges hate 'gainst hate, 
Though yet in seeming they may still be friends, 
Would not the net of his destruction bar 
So high, that out of it 't were vain to leap ? 
And this great championship has been to me 
A matter of much musing from of old, 
From an«ld feud, and has come forth in time, 
Though long delay 1 d ! — These hands have struck the 
blow! 1 

1 Thus have I translated in three lines, without adding. a single idea, the 
timgle line, "Eimjxa 8* f>& Ikoua he fyipyao-phxH;. It IB 4 beauttful Into, 
pregnant and fall of meaning, but has been sadly misinterpreted ; and even 
Dr. Blomfield, who has restored the text, after Schutz, by reading ftrair'ibr 
txur\ seems not to have understood it, by proposing to remove k from its 
present place. • Potter evidently grossly mistranslated- it : ' Often have I 
ttood to assay- the execution where he fell ;' as if forijxot were fori))', and as if 
far' l£«fyttff/tlyo«r bore a totally different sense from what it does. Casaubon 
also has made a miserable version, viz. c Gonstitui Agamemnonem prope.ea 
qdm in hanc Tern paraveram, ubi k me eaesus est,' thereby rendering W 
ifvipyaffflLdniff c prope ea qua? paraveram,' instead of its uniform meaning, 
'. res peracta est,' or * re peracta.' One of the causes of the misunderstanding 
tons fine « its brevity, and its interruptions ; and the critfos have not observed 
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'Tis like the deeds that have been done of yore ! 

Past! and my feet are now upon the spot! 

And so I did it, and I '11 not deny it, 

That fly he could not, nor himself defend ! 

A net without an outlet, as it were 

A drag for fishes, round about I staked, 

An evil garment! yet all richly wrought! 

I smote bim twice : after two groans his limbs 

Sunk under him, and then upon the ground 

I clove at him again with a third blow, 

To quit my vow to Hades under ground, 

Warden of dead men in the pale blue lake ! 

Thus falling, his own life he renders up, 

Sighing and sobbing such a mighty gush, 

Which spouted from his streaming wounds amain, 1 / 



that it is a soliloquy, and not part of the narrative. Clytemnestra advances 
on the stage, firm in resolution, yet full of horror at the deed she had been 
committing, partly soliloquizing, partly addressing the Chorus. The Kne in 

question is a soliloquy, broken, interrupted, with long intervening. pattses, 
and should not be printed as if it were in the plain continuity of narrative, 
but, "EflTijxa 8* i>0* iiccucr—iic 1 i|«i^y«o-/*/wif— • 

1 In the original, KAx^uo-mSv <5£«7av o/yuocro; a<pay\v h&Kku ft* ty*M*n 
VaLx<kli <poni*s Zpiaav. I believe that in this passage the poet meant nothing 
more than to describe the forcible rush of blood from the stabs; and. that 
h&Kku is only a very powerful metaphor, and not to be taken literally* as if 
Agamemnon in his last moments actually threw his blood on his * nll ^f [r w 
wife : the passage is horrid enough without that But see even that honor 
described, in a most heart-rending passage of ApoUonius RhodhiSi iv. 472, 
where the young Absyrtus is treacherously decoyed into an ambuscade by 
Jus wicked sister, Medea; in the midst of the Karorsackm of the toother 
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That he cast on me the black bloody drops, 
In that black dew rejoicing, as the seeds 
Joy at the coming of the heaven-sent shower 
Raining upon them, in the blowing hour, 
When the sweet blossoms glow with purple birth. 
This being e'en so, ye prime of Argive men, 
Rejoice ye, if rejoicing be your mood. 
I am so full of joy, that if "t were seemly 
To pour libations on a corpse, I wou'd do it ; 
And just it were, ay, most exceeding just. 
With such accursed potions he who here 
Has fill'd a chalice, drinks it off himself ! 

CHORUS. 

Amazement I that a woman should thus speak ! 
What horrid boldpess! o'er her husband's corse! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Ye try me like a woman weak in mind. 
My heart shakes not, my tongue proclaims the deed. 
And thou, or praise, or blame me, as thou wilt, 
'Tis one to me ! He there is Agamemnon, . 

and aster, Jason starts from his concealment and murders him ; the young 
man, stabbed and bleeding to death, holds his hands to catch the gushing 
blood, and throws it on his sister's white veil, who was standing by, with her 
head turned away. 

\o(ffQtot 3* yfpwg . 

Alfia holt ArttK^t tirofffyrrv rffffo xoih£jtlprp 
'Apytxpii* not) jrlrXo it\tii9/jJi>n; '^Jfoim. 

K2 
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My spouse, a corpse ! this right hand did the work, 
A righteous handicraftsman ! Even so ! 

CHORUS. 

What evil thing, O woman ! hast thou ate 

Eatable, nursed upon earth's venom'd lap, 

Or potable, from out 'the hoary sea, 

That thou hast put this sacrifice to biirh 

Amidst the curses of the tongues tif men ? 

Thou hast cast him from thee, thou hast cut him off, 

Thou It be cast off thyself! 

A mighty hate unto thy country's men! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Now ye do doom me frotti this city flight . 
And hatred, and tb haJte the tongufes of men 
In curses on me ; but tb this man then, 
No, not one word in pity didst thou speak, 
Who thought no more his tetider child to spare 
Than a young lamb from fleecy pastures torn 
From out the midst of his unnumber'd sheep, 
His child, and mine ! the dearest of my womb ! 
When he her blood a drear enchantment pour'd 
To lull the howlings of the Thracian blasts I 
Was n't that a man to drive out from the gates 
To expiate pollutions ? But to me, 
Sitting in audience of my deeds, thou art 
A harsh judge ! But I say this unto thee ! 
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1 Threaten away, for I too am prepared 
In the like manner — rule me, if thou canst 
Get by thy hand the mastery — rule me then— 
But if the contrary be the doom of God, 
ril teach ye lessons for gray beards to learn. 

chorus. 
Outrageous is thy speech, 
And mighty-minded are thy thoughts ; 
And thy soul is maddening yet 
As on the gore drops fresh and wet! 
A drop upon thy eyes does show 
Of unavenged blood. 9 
The time will come, when left alone, 
Thou 'It wring thy hands, and vainly moan 
Thy friends away, thy murderers by, 
Thou wilt pay blow for blow. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

And thou shalt hear my just and solemn oath ! 



i In this passage I have followed the excellent vending and punctuation 
of Dr. Blomfield's edition. 

9 From the corrupt reading of Stephens, w*plicucn r/cro^ Canter has 
made ifinpheu a-nn-ov; Schutz, adhering still closer to the letters, ou n pin it 
&t/i tov. The reader will see I have followed the former. This word seems 
strangely used in Ion. 701. U6e-tg 8* anttrog <pthojv: indeed it is uncere- 
moniously ejected by Barnes, who* ' pro more suo,' introduces httfflns into 
the text 
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By the full vengeance taken for my child, 1 
By Ate and Erinnys, at whose shrines 
I Ve slain this man, a bloody sacrifice, 
I think not in the House of Fear to walk,* 
Whilst on my hearth iEgisthus burneth fire, 
As he is wont, his heart still true to mine : 
For he 's my boldness, and no little shield. 
Low lies the man who did me deadly wrong ; 
Low lies the minion of Troy's fair Chryseids : 
And she his captive, and his soothsayer, 
His paramour, his lovely prophetess, 
She whom he trusted, true to him in bed, 
And, on the naval gallies as she rode. 
Not unrequited, what these two have done ! 
For he e'en so ; and she most like a swan 3 

1 Mot T)Jv TfKnot T>jf ijmrjg irouSlf A/x^V. 

Dice was a goddess, see Clem. Alex. Protr. 12. which I note to excuse 
myself for haying throughout used the name of this personification of justice, 
not familiar to English ears. No apology is needed for Ate, nor Erinnys, 
their names being familiarized to English ears by our immortal Shakspeare : 
Jul. Caesar. And Caesar's spirit ranging for revenge, 

With Ate* by his side, come hot from HelL 

2 ' House of Fear ;' a mode of expression common in our English writers. 
House of Ignorance occurs in Fletcher's Spanish Curate, when Bartolo, not 
being able to find entrance into his own house, exclaims, Act 4. S. 0. 

' I '11 make ye hear : the house of Ignorance, 
,No sound inhabits here.* 

3 On the song of swans, see a beautiful passage in the Phasdon of Plato, 
where the philosopher controverts the common notion of the song of swans 
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Kept singing still her last song in the world, 
A deadly, wailing, melancholy strain : 
Now on the earth she lies, stretch'd out in blood. 
And her dishevelled tresses sweep the ground : 
Cold sweats of death sit on her marble face ; 
His love! his beauty! Twas to me he brought 
This piece of daintiness to cheat my bed ! 

SEMICHORUS. 

Oh ! for some sudden Fate on downy wing, 

Without or pain, or sick-bed l moan, 

Wafting with her a deep sleep, 

A sleep that ne'er will end, 

Now my gracious monarch's dead, 

Now my friend and guardian's sped. 



bong a dirge; and maintains, that the song of all birds, the nightingale 
amongst others, is indicative of happiness. This may be very true, but it 
is vastly unpoetical ! Poetry cannot divest itself of the mournful song of the 
nightingale in a dark grove. See, in Apoll. Rhod. iv. a most beautiful 
description of the wailing of Medea and her damsels, all night long, on the 
desert sands of Libya, stranded and forlorn, compared to the mournful song 
of the swans in the dewy meadows of Pactolus : 

*fip 8* if} x«Xa »dto»7of cjt Qtppuo-t IIax7euAo4o 

'Ef rt}fff ftp(/uTcu sroTa/btoTo ri xaka fri&pa. 
'Qg oil M £atv$otf $ip»90i xo»/V|0 , #» IQifpa; 
Tlavwyteu Ifaitthv tijA.t/uov (uftjforro. 

1 The word Ufunvtipris here, as noted above, is applied to one who keeps 
his bed, not to one who watches it 
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Woman was hife deadly bane ; 
Woman caused him toil and pain ; 
Woman took his Kfe awfiy : 
Alas ! alas ! the rqeful day. 

CHORUS. 

O Helen, Helen I frantic queen i 
Thou hast slain full many a knight 
Under Troy wall* in bloody fight; 
Full many and many a knight 

SEMICHORUS. 

And now thou hast, 
With dreary Mast, 

Nipt this flower of peerless ray? 
The blood that flows 
From that sweet rose 

Will ijeyer wash away ! 
Discord high 1 
B#jlt to the sky, 



1 So I have rendered ipttfimc, ' strongly built,' and not ' rerj rioxifos/ 
as Dr. Blomfield and Stanley : ipftpofroc follows the analogy of dft/ttoTOf 
and QifofAkros. Coupled with "Ep<r, it may be called a strong metaphor, 
but not stronger than »</xfan> Wxtovo, or Arag fyyx<*trm 9 m this play, or 
xaKhlnvpyov <ro<piav, Ar. Nub. 1024. Fletcher's Spanish Curate, A. 5. S. 3. 
has something of the same figure softened : 

< Whom, the prickM forth to be the instrument 
Of her most bloody building.* 
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Was that queen 

Of beauteous mien r 
Hateful strife, and baleful stower, 
Lodgfd within her palace bower. 

CLYTRMNESTRA. 

Take it not thus in bitterness of heart, 
Nor pray for death, disconsolate old manf 
Nor turn thy wrath "gainst Helen, that she was 
A man-destroyer j and that she alone 
So many souls of mighty heroes dew, 
And was the source of many a direful woe ! 

SBXICHORB& 

Q thou demon ! who dost fall 1 

On the high TaataBd hall; 

Ha ! I know t^hee, mighty fiend ! 

Who here dost erei* wend; 

Haunting down the double line 

From father eke to son ! 

Tb thou hast made soft bQson>s swott 

With thy horrid deadly spell 
Op these sisters* fierce and fell 1 
Upon the body, to my eyes 



1 Alluding to the demon wh» was, supposed to haunt the house of Tantalus. 
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Like a black raven 1 standing, she 
Joys to scream her horrid hymn ! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Ay, now thy words have sense and grace ! 

Calling on that thrice-great fiend, 

The Demon of this race : 

For 'tis from Him their bowels burn 

With rage of lapping blood ; 

Ere the old grief has ceased to throb, 

Young gore comes on amain! 2 

SEMICHORUS. 

What name the demon, name the fiend? 

1 The Chorus here assimilates Oytemnestra to a raven over the dead. 
This bird, so great a favourite of the Celtic bards, seldom occurs to die lets 
gloomy imaginations of the Greeks. The screaming of the ravens over the 
dead, is a favourite image in the old Welsh poetry; as for instance in 
Owalchmai : ' Mi wn yn y lie y lias Gwendolau Mab Ceidiau colofyn 
cerddhau, Ban ryergynt brain yr grau.' That is: * I know in the place 
where Gwendolau was slain, The son of Ceidiau, the pillar of songs, Loud 
did the ravens scream for blood.' 

3 Neop rxwp. ' Ichor' has two senses, a prosaic and a poetic Clemens 
Alexandrinus, more of a theologian than a poet, very unpoetically criticises 
this word. Protr. 12. Oltii ty&pis of woirirtxci »liv^ia , r%pu alfi&rw tni^Mg 
yap at/uaroi 6 \x<*>p *>htcu. This is its sense in Hippocrates and medical 
writers; but not so in Homer's immortal ichor, oloaxtp t« piu fiaxApiffci 
0«o7<77, nor in this passage where the epithet »(os designates its usage. Eur. 
Ion. 1016. uses it for a medicament, or liquor in general. 

E«f h 8) xpa&h ravrlv ty»p*s $lpu; ; 
Lucian. Tragopod. 18. for the humour of the gout : 

^X^pi tyxuKy xa) irixpy yvpy %oXifo 
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Cursed genius of this house ! 

He whose anger works us woe, 

Horrid demon ! oh! oh! oh! 

If the demon do here fly, 

'Tis Jove's pleasure that he come, 

Jove, who rules all from the sky, 

Jove, the arbiter of doom, 

Maker of all things, cause of all : 

Whatever chance or ill befall, 

All that 's done on the breathing earth 

Has from the doom of God its birth. 

CHORUS. 

Alas! Alas! 
My king, my king, dead, cold, and pale ! 
How shall I fondly o'er thee wail ? 
The spider's web has closed thee round, 
In death's iron slumber bound: 
Ha, ha ! thou breathest thy life away, 
Gallant hart, at thy last bay. 

SEMICHORUS. 

Ah me ! Ah me ! 
To see thee stretch'd upon that bed 
Not like a monarch, lying dead ! 
By false hand and deadly blow 
Of steel axe wast thou laid low. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Thou makest an outcry here as though 

The deed were mine ! Gramercy, 'twas not I : 

It was the Alastor 1 old, I ween, 1 

I saw him like the deadman's queen ! 

I saw him pass with lightsome speed, 

All in horrid ecstasy, 

From the ancient hall of blood, 

Where old Atreus erst did feast ^ 

He vengeance 2 took upon the feaster's son, 

And o'er the little children slew the wan. 

SEMIQHQRUS. 

That thou art blameless, who will be 
Witness for thee ? none I fear I 
O queen ! O queen ) hqw c&tt it be? 
The Alastor, ay* he might \>$ there, 3 
And aid thee with bis demon might 

1 Alastor is the evil Genius supposed to haunt the house of Atreus. Clem. 
Alexan. Protr. 12. 'EvtiO0i> tt 'Rpbtuae> xa) Eiz/tftufaf xa) iro\aj*9c4we rnctg 
xa) irpo<rrpeirct(ovs »rt 8} kh&a'ropot.f arnxirdrkaxafftv 0/ oljjlQ) <naj9^9 mn\rob m 
Xenarchus ap. A then. 11. humorously introduces this Alastor: T^ouf, fol- 
ortap 8* el<rir(7rotixt IltXorj&uy "AaTurajk 

9 If this reading, Aft-far cy, is genuine, it is, I believe, a singular instance 
of such usage, and the only passage in the Greek tragedians where the active 
form of the verb farvrhw ooovrs in the sense of taking revenge* 

3 Potter has egregiously mistaken this passage, rendering it * From the 
father in the cause rise an avenger, 9 as if kx&<rra>p were an avenger, and 
yivoir* a* were ycwro. 
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The black-faced God of murder swells, 
Borne on the torrent* of this kindred biodd l 
With force impetuous as he drives 'albng, 
And wades so deep as he proceeds 
To where he'll make that ruthless soul, 2 
E'en him, the child-devourer, freeze 
With horror at the sight 

CHORUS. 

Alas! Alas! 
My king, my king, dead, cold, and pale! 
How shall I fondly o'er thee wail? 

1 In the play of the Prophetess is something of a similar image. Dioclesian 
speaks: 

Take heed, my kinsman, 

Ungratefulness and blood mingled together, 

Wflllike two furious tides 

Max, I must still through them ; 

Let them be tides of death, sir, I must stem them. 
3 In the Greek &roi 8c xou xpoSabwv U/xyya. xwpc86pip irapigiu I merely 
read iti.yya.it for *-<*x»«, with Heath, Pauw, Bothe, and Casaubon, and have 
translated accordingly. Of Harfflannus* xkyy*! can make nothing. Scnutzfr 
interpretation is no doubt the obvious 7 and natural one, ' ftigus nativoro in* 
cutiet.' li&yya. is metaphorical here, as Uv^wfU^n in me Choeph. 80* as well 
as irp^ywjrou ]rop in Homer, and l*&y?*><rt yiKwtrop in Hesfod, and inEar. 
Hipp. 803. A(Jt>j TayyvAua $ V) <rv[x<$op5. Tin ; Eustathras on the above line 
of Homer ; 8)jXo7 S* rl vce^wjrtu ofo> xa) xfiyvvrat rij \6iry$ xa) &KXt*{ xet^tdC- 
rou «x».tVtoD -tyyirau. : 4*Xf^ yty r ^ W$ luAkwn o/ jr*x«uo). Compare Xen. 
(Econ. 18. ed. Baehii. *wy/K&» wapifr. It is impossible to say what idea 
Potter conceived of the passage from his version, which i* entirelytftaftfgii 
from it, ' And points the ruthless boy to deeds of horror.' The * drBfe 
demurer 9 1 understand as meaning Atretic 
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The spider's web has closed thee round, 
In death's iron slumber bound : 
Ha, ha! thou breathest thy life away, 
Gallant hart, at thy last bay. 

SEMICHORUS. 

Ah me ! Ah me ! 
To see thee stretched upon that bed, 
Not like a monarch lying dead ! 
By false hand and deadly blow 
Of steel axe wast thou laid low. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

No, no, not so ; nor falsely was he slain ! 

Laid not he first dire Ate's snares ' 

In his own house ? But after what he did 

To my sweet flower, that bloom'd from him and me, 

Iphigenia, 2 mourn'd for many a day, • 



1 In the Greek O05i yap oJto; 8oX/«» jr«» Qocwo tv^x'; Schutz first pot 
the mark of interrogation after i0n*' : optimS, in my opinion, both as to 
the sense and the language : for as to the first, it would be absurd to make 
Clytemnestra say her husband had not acted treacherously by her in kid- 
napping Iphigenia, which is her constant charge against him ; and as to the 
second, surely the words ovft yap o5tqp ifyxt are the words of a questioner, 
and not an affirmer. 

* It appears by the accounts of some writers, Euripides and Pausanias, that 
Clytemnestra was a widow when Agamemnon married her, after having bar- 
baroudy murdered her first husband, the younger Tantalus. Homer, how- 
ever, expressly says the contrary (KKvTmftvfiorpns KovptMric &A.tfgou), and 
ASschylus' silence is equally expressive. It would not have served his pur* 
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After his foul, unworthy deed, 

After his fair and worthy recompense, 

Let him not there in hell complain : 

He fell upon the sword, ad with the sword he slew. 

SEMICHORUS. 

A lazy horror creeps upon my flesh, 

My soul is like a desert, wild and blank ; 

Where shall I turn or find my way, 

Left lone amidst this ruin'd house ? 

Hark ! hark ! the light drops fly before the wind ! 

The storm is up, and yells in every blast ! 

The vaulted sky comes down in rain of blood ! 

Shake, shake the battlements — the high towers roar ! 

Hark! how the hinges creak on every door ! 

Dice ranges the dark, walls, 

And Moera in the blood-stain'd halls 

Turns the groaning whetstone round ; 

Other daggers strew the ground. 

pose, conceiving the character of Agamemnon as he has done in this play, to 
have made him the perpetrator of so great a barbarity. 

Oar poet has equally followed Homer in making Iphigenia the daughter 
of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, and not Helen's daughter by Theseus, 
adopted and brought up by Glytemnestra, as it appears Euphorion of Chalds, 
and Steskhorus did, according to Pausanias, ii. c 22. and such it appears from 
him was the report of the country of Argoa. K«) Sir) Ty&t Eu$opfa» xaXxthbf 
xa) nXiupawof *A\i£ay&pOf fffij wotfaenne frp6rtpov 8) It* Irnivfytpog & 'l/uptuog 
xdtrct tocDtoc <p<xo\v Apyttoit Bnfficus •**►** Qvyotripot 'iftybmou. 
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CH&fttJS, 

O Earth! O Earth! 
Why didst not ope thy monumeiital jaw* 
And take me <to *hy eve*Hduring cares 
Before I had seen him on that lowly bed/ 
In that coffin silver~walTd ? 
And who will bitty him, and who will mourh ? 
And canst thou dare to go unto his gravfc, 
Thy red hands dropping on his murder'd shroud* r 
And o'er his parting soul bewail aloud ? 
Ah ! those sweet tears that kindly mourners died, 
And their fond wails, the pleasures of the dead, 
From thee, dire murderess of his gory head, 
Would but torment him in his lowly bed. 

SEMICHORUS. 

Who o'er this godlike man 

Shall speak the funeral praise, 

With tears that stream upon his grare, * ' 

And heart-felt sorrow true ? 

1 Lucian, ritp) ofxov, describes a painting which erhihfoftd Ctytamneati* 
lying murdered and half naked ob a coach, as Agamemnon fe facie. OEMs 
was in a back part of the picture, whilst in the foreground the two young men, 
Orestes and Pylades, were in the act of puttttg <Aj&gisth«l to death, liucsan 
goes on to say that the subject was taken from Sophocles or <Euri$ides, for 
that both represented a similar pieture. We certainly have thirf si*bjeeii* 
the Electra of Sophocles, but not in that of Euripides, where the death of 
JEgisthus takes place before that of his wife, and in a different spot. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Speak not of that; 'tis no concern of thine : 

That is for us : by us he fell, he died ; 

And we will be his buryers, not with tears. 

Nor with loud waitings issuing from these walls ; 

But she, who should, his child Iphigenia, 

At her father's coming blithe, 

Shall meet him on the brink 

Of the river of Woe, fast fleeting by, 

And her two hands around him cast, 

And kiss him with her spectre lips. 

SEMICHORUS. 

Thy mouth still stern defiance breathes, 



And for reproach hurls back reproach ! 

These are hard matters for a man to judge ! 

The havocker meets havoc in his turn, 

And he who murders pays in full. 

Tis writ above, in adamantine reed, 1 

Which aye endures while Jove through time endures, 

' Doer must suffer V "Tis the Law ! 

Who'll break the spell, and drive out from these walls 

1 M/ftvii & fU/ivovrof iv yjrfvtp Af&? TIoediTv rlv tp^avra. Stfffjuov ykp. Tig 
<x» yovkv apa~o» ix&Xo* W/*wv ; *ApaUv is the excellent emendation of Herman- 
nus for j3aov. A full stop should unquestionably be put after Bia/uo* yap. 
(which has no stop after it in any of the editions), for those words evidently 
relate to what goes lefore, and not what follows after. 
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The dreary, long, perpetuated curse? 
The race is tied to misery for aye. 1 

CHORUS. 

O Earth ! O Earth ! 
Why didst not ope thy monumental jaws, 
And take me to thy ever-during caves 
Before I had seen him on that lowly bed, 
In that coffin silver-wall'd ! 
And who will bury him, and who will mourn? 
And wilt thou dare to go unto his grave, 
And o'er his parting soul bewail aloud, 
Thy red hands dropping on his bloodstain'd shroud? 
Thou, his murderess and his wife, 
A horrible, ungracious grace, 
After a horrible and mighty work, 
Unholily to do i 

SEMICHORUS. 

Who o'er this godlike man 
Shall speak the fiineral praise, 
With tears that stream upon his grave, 
And heartfelt sorrow true ? 



1 I have followed in this passage the excellent reading of Dr. Blomfield, 
who has restored it by the transposition of one stroke, reading HFOSATAI for 
nP02A+AI, or in the common Greek character, a-poo-dtya*. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Ay, all the oracles of God, 

Writ in words that ne'er will fade, 

Have lit indeed upon this wretched man ! 

But I meanwhile am ready now 

To make a covenant's solemn vow 

With the great fiend of the Pleisthenid sons, 

To swear unto that demon great, 

If he will swear to me, 

I to rest here, and be content with this, 

All piteous as it is ; 

If he on his part from this house will fly, 

And seek some other race, 

On which to wreak his direful rage, 

In deaths and kindred murders foul, 

Avaunt this palace, and the gold 

Which its ancient towers enfold. 

A pittance small is all I seek, 

Could I this horrid death-spell break, 

And drive away the murderous rage 

Which here has fester'd age to age. 



l2 



i 
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Enter tEgisthus. 



iEGISTHUS. 

The sun looks bright on this avenging day, 

The Gods above live in yon sapphire vault, 

And their eyes see the reeking crimes of earth ; 

I know it now, by token of that robe! 

The garment of the Furies, and the man 

Who lies within it ; joyful, joyful sight ! 

The day of reckoning now is come at last, 

And his old father's wickedness he rues ! 

'Tis a short story : Atreus once was king, 

And ruled this country ; he was this man's sire : 

He had a brother too, who was my sire, 

His name the wretched, sad, much-wrong'd Thyestes. 

They fell into dispute about the power, 

And Atreus drove him from this house and land. 

But poor Thyestes home again returned, 

And sat a suppliant at the sacred hearth. 

So far 'twas safe ; he found his safety there, 

Himself, and bled not in his father's house ; 

But impious Atreus did not brook it so, 

But gatve a mighty festival, all joy 
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And festal sacrifice (for so it seem'd), 

And seeming reconcilement to my sire : 

But at the feast was served up to him flesh 

Of his own children, murder'd privily. 

'Twas so contrived that they who sat at board 

Could not behold the feet and finger joints, 

Which lay apart, all covered with & dish : l 

The rest was served an undistinguished mass. 

My father freely at the banquet ate ! 

And here thou seest the fruit of that sad dish, 

Which like a curse upon our race endures. 

But he, when he found out the unnatural deed, 

And saw those hands and feet held up before him, 

He shriek'd, and backward falls upon the floor, 

In horrid vomit of that bloody feast : 

And calls down on the heads of Pelops' sons 

A curse beyond the endurance of the race 

(Table and banquet spurning in his curse), 

So perish all the race of Pleisthenes. 

These curses now are come ; behold this man, 

Weltering in death, ind I, his murderer, by, 

Say, rather, righteous executioner. 

I have my wrongs too, like my wretched sire, 

» "EQpvxr avwQtv. In a difficult passage I have adopted «xpirr« ¥ awutoiy 
and xaflq/xtvouf, from Schutz and Blomfield. 
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For I was with him when he took to flight, 
And all his children followed at his back, 
Thirteen in number. I, the youngest, was 
Then in my swaddling clothes, a child in arms, 
Not conscious of the horrors of that day ; 
But I grew up, and Dicfe rear'd my head, 
And brought me hofhe : though exiled, I was near, 
Revolving curiously each means of death, 
And all the phantoms of the assassin's soul ; 
And I have galPd him : now, if it is my fate, 
Why, let me die : I cannot fall disgraced, 
Now I have seen him wrapt in Dice's toils. 

CHORUS. 

^gisthus, impious I do deem the mood 
Of wanton merriment in midst of woes. 1 
That thou hast slain him wilfully, thou say'st, 
And vauntest thy assassinating plot? 
Sure as thou livest, I say, thou shalt not 'scape 
The vollies of the people, stony showers, 
And their just curses, hurled at thy head. 

1 1 have so rendered the common reading I* xaxoTnv. Porson read xa/xoD™ 
very ingeniously, ably, and probably. Dr. Blomfield's objection that ££p/fr<» 
tig is proper, but not bipfyt* {*, is, I dunk, answered by v. 1092, ed. Brunck* 
-Soph. Aj. Ely airls iv dovoDo-iv {tSptffr^s yivij. See Pors. Adv. 196. But the 
common reading is supported by Soph. Aj. 1118, ed. Brunck. orf? aj ro<*£r>» 
yk&ffffav tv xaxolg fiKw. 
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iEGISTHUS. 

Thus speak'st thou sitting at the lower oar, 
Whilst those above the ship-mast bear the sway ? 
Thou art an old man, yet thou shalt be taught, 
And at thy age 'tis grievous to be task'd, 
To keep a sober tongue within thy head. 1 
Mind! rattling chains and dungeon-keep below, 
And the spare diet in the jailor's cage, 
Are excellent physicians for proud spleen ! 
Is there no speculation in their orbs ? 
Or do thy eyes this spectacle behold ? 
Kick not against the pricks, for fear thou hurt thy 
feet. 

CHORUS. 

O woman ! and couldst thou for this thy lord, 
Fresh come from battle, thou his house's ward 
His bed dishonouring, couldst thou for him, 
Leader of armies, such a fate devise ? 

4BOISTHU8. 

He who speaks thus must rue it ! woe betide him ! 
Plague on thy din ! no music tunes Ay voice ; 

1 Ty njX<xotfr<p, o-(*xppov*7v ilpifUnv, A very able critic (Mr. Elmsley on 
the HeracKda) has introduced the reading xt^pj/xf w>. Should it not then be 
x$xpr)fjJ*tf> ? But I join with Dr. Blomfield in doubting whether either should 
be read in this passage. I consider wtyoyriv tlpifiimv as the genuine reading, 
and render it i to be discreet in what thou tayett. 9 
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Thou hast not learnt in the Orphean school : 

Orpheus had lullabies and opiate songs 

To soothe the savage! make the wild trees dance, 

And all around was harmony and joy. 

But thou wouldst make the gentlest splenetic 

By thy loud barking and incessant din. 

Forth from our presence we will have thee dragged, 

And we shall see thee quieter ere long. 

CHORUS. 

Shalt thou be King of Argos? thou forsooth, 
Who hadst the villany to plot his death, 
Yet not the courage with thy hand to strike? 

iEGISTHUS. 

Why, you dull fool, 'twas stratagem and guile ! 

And who so fit as woman for a plot? 

'Twould have marr'd all had I but shown my face; 

I must have been suspected as his foe, 

His ancient, old, hereditary foe. 

But now 'tis done, and I am at my ease ! 

I'll take his treasures, and I'll mount his throne, 

And do my best the citizens to rule : 

The disobedient and unruly steed, 

O'erfed and pamperM, with strong bits I'll curb, 

And clap my heaviest yoke upon their neck : 

Or, to speak plainer, chains and dungeon-keep,. 
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And famine in the darkest castle vault, 
Shall make the tiger like the unweanM lamb 1 

CHORUS. 

False as thou art, and coward at the heart, 
Why didst thou not thyself like man meet man, 
And slaughter him thyself? Thou durst it not! 
No! but the weak hands of a woman fell 
Murder'd him horribly! O bane of women! 
O horrible confusion of the land, 
And dire pollution of the country Gods ! 
O for Orestes ! where is he, brave youth ? 
Views he the sun's light somewhere, that he may, 
Guided by buoyant fortune, here return 
The all-strong slayer of these bloody two? 

iEGISTHUS. 

But if ye are determined on this mood, 
Thou shalt soon feel 

CHORUS. 

Help, fellow soldiers, help 1 
The foe approaches ! close up rear and van ! 

JEGISTHUS. 

******* 



CHORUS. 

Come each man ready hand upon his sword ! 
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Mamma. 
My hand too on my trusty sword is grasp'd, 
And ready for the combat e'en to death ! 

CHORUS. 

Hail to thy words, and die as thou hast said 1 
Now for the fate and fortune of the day ! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Stay, stay, dearest iEgisthus ! stay thy hands t 
Let's not do further harm! behold here lies 
A wretched harvest which we have to reap 1 
We have had enough of woe ! Let 's not be bloody ! 
But go, old men, repair unto your homes l 
Before aught happens ! 'twas the time and fate 
That made us act e'en so as we have aeted$ 
But with the deed sufficient has been donel 
And we are plunged, alas 1 foil deep in woe, 
Struck by the Demon in his horrid rage. 
Slight not my counsel, though a woman speaks. 

^GISTHUS. 

But that these men should froth their idle tongues, 
And utter such bold language, tempting fete, 

1 In the original it is W/xou; irtxpw/xbovf, ' your feted homes,' which I do 
not understand. Can the word nveptufiivwg have occupied the place of 
TtTpw/xhov;, and should it be read Sre/^ir •/ yipovrtg ijf&ij irplg 16/xovc, rtrpw- 
[xivoyg Uph iraQ*7v, that is, c before you receive a hurt or wound ?* 
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And wander wide of temper and discretion, 
And beard the 



chorus. 
Tis not for Argives to bow down the knee, 
And basely fawn upon a man of guilt ! 

&GISTHUS. 

Well, the day '11 come when I shall have thee yet. 

CHORUS. 

Not if kind Gods will send Orestes here ! 

^GISTHUS. 

'Tis an old story that — the hopes of exiles: 
Poor wretches ! hope is all their meagre feast ! ' 

CHORUS. 

Go on ! disport thee in thy wanton mood ! 

Get bloat 2 in horrid smear'd iniquity! 

Thy star is in the ascendant ! work thy will ! 

1 *EX?nfaff ffiTwpiwut. Eubulus ap. Athen. ii. 47. humorously sends 
Zethus, having a good appetite, to Thebes, where bread was cheap ; but as to 
the musical Amphion, says he, let him go to the celebrated Athens, where 
the Athenians starve with the best grace imngin^M^ swallowing air, and 
feeding on hope : 

Off fi^arr at) icttv&fft Ktxpoiritw* xipoi 

K&irrovTte aSpac iXft-ifaf fiTO^/moi. 

So Hamlet, of the cameleon's dish : 

I eat air : you cannot feed capons so. 

3 Utaiwu. So Shakspeare in Hamlet : 

Ham. Let the bloat king tempt thee again to bed. 
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